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There were lamps and the odor of blossoms, 
The whirl of toe waltz, and the beat 
Ot instruments turned to feet dancing; 
There were vows and responses sweet; 
And into the chaos of color 
My heart went seeking @ face 
That floated amid the gay dancers 
Like a rose blown free in its grace. 


A giimpse ot = tresses uncoiling, 
A glimpse of stars that were eyes; 
A sigh from & rose myuth soft parted, 
A smile sweet with mute melodies; 
And my heart wild whiried with the waltzers, 

And misty the lamps paled, and far 
The music receded, like straining 
Of wave O’er an Ocean’s gray bar. 


“You are sad,” laughed a voice. “Come, be 
merry 
Gay life is fleeting at best; 
If you carry a heart in your bosom 
Get rid of it, friend, with a zest." 
But ever the music moaned by me, 
And ever the face floated fair, 
And ever I knew that a siren 
Had lured me to follow fore’er. 


The lamps went out with the morning; 
The warm odors drifted away; 
The music was hushed, and the dancers 
In dreams of its melody lay; 
But e’er, like a beantiful phantom 
The face, in my path, moved in flight, 
And ever I follow its circling 
From dawn ‘till the dus kof the night. 


And subtly it ’scapes from my grasping, 
Like a dream a soul woos to stay; 

And ever I feel, in mad clasping, 
A shadow thin, bloodless and gray; 

'T!)) Terv. in deanatr: “O, face tatrest, 

Pe eed “7 «tanner 

Wet osu .4 lt Lal vyuc6 to my bosom, 

And death may whirl wild in his dance! 
SP — - 


WON AT LAST; 


—OR, — 


Lov e’s Strategy. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘LORD LYNNE'S 
CHOICE,”’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A WO- 
MAN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


And whatever sky’s above, 
Here’s a heart for any fate. 
— Moors. 

LMOST for the first time in my life I 
was quite alone; my face, my name, 
my history unknown to all around 
me. I never had sister or brother, my 
parents died when I was an infant, but my 
aunt Mrs. Erlecote adopted me, and had in 
every way been kind and good as my own 
mother would have been;—kind in every 
instance—save one; and this one act of hers 
had driven me from her luxurious home to 
the solitude of a London coftee-house, 

where I found myself utterly alone. 

Has the world such another panorama to 
show as London Bridge? The coftee house, 
where for the time I had sought a bome, 
overlooked it. I do not know why I had 
chosen so noisy and bustling a spot. Some 
instinct led me there. I asked tor a pri- 
vate sitting room at the house, and was told 
that there was a drawing room for the use 
of ladies, and I was shown into it 

I remember every detail of that apart- 
ment 80 well; it was a large, cheerful room, 
containing sped of sofas and easy chairs, 
& round table upon which were spread pa 
ne and periodicals of every description 

hough the weather was not cold, a bright 
fire burned in the grate. 

The room, to my great relief, was empty, 
and I drew a chair to the window and sat 
down to think. 

The thousands of people that passed by! 
I never looked at the omnibuses, the car- 
riages, the carts, the cabs, the drays, or the 
wagons; it was the living stream of men 
and women that drew my attentions so for- 
cibly. Can anything be more suggestive of 
thought than watching a busy ever moving, 
ever-changing crowd ?—to remember that 
each one, and unknown to you, is 


one has had his tragedy, his story, his 
s'ruggles, his hopes and fears. Some of 
those faces upon which you gaze tell their 
own story of sorrow nobly battled with, 
some will go on smiling until the end of 
lite, others are even now in the shadow of 
death. 

If you wish to enlarge your heart, to open 
it wide to all human sympathy and kind 
ness, goand watch a busy crowd; there is 
no surer way. 

As I sat and gazed. my own little sorrow 
and trial seemed to shrink away until it be- 
came a mere nothing. Afterall I had much 
to be thankful for,—glowing health, an 
active and vigorous mind, talents that had 
been well cultivated, and a face that my 
glass told me would bear inspection. I saw 
the blind, the lame, the deformed, the old, 
and the invalids, and then a warm rush of 
gratitude filled my heart. My burden was 
light indeed, compared to any of these. 

Iam not the heroine of my own story, 
dear reader; but if you will allow me to in- 
troduce myself to you, it will he easier for 
~ relate the strange story I have to 
te 

My name (it is changed now) was in the 
days of which I write Marian Erlecote. At 
the death of my parents I was adopted by 
the only relative I had living, the widow of 
my father's eldest brother, Mrs. Erlecote. 
She had never been a beauty or a belle, but 
she was wealthy and fashionable. 

She had no children, and was, I believe, 
glad to have some one to whom she could 
bequeath ber fortune. 

Many suivors had tmed to persuade Mrs. 
Erlecote to marry again, but she remained 
faithful to the memory of a husband she had 
loved most dearly. 

My aunt was very kind to me, she sent 
me to the best schools in London and Paris; 
at seventeen I became her companion. 
Then our first quarrel arose. 

For three years we were very happy to- 
gether; I went everywhere with her, no 
mother could have been kinder or more lib- 
eral than was my aunt. 

The rock upon which we split was my 
marriage. I can see now that I did wrong. 
If the time could return I should act very 
differently. 

I had two lovers; one was Lionel Rivers, 
a young barrister, just beginning his battle 
with the world; the other was a wealthy old 
baronet, Sir Wilton Graham. I need hardly 
say I loved Lionel. We were betrothed, 
and my aunt would insist upon my break 
ing my engagement and receiving the ad 
dresses of her friend, Sir Wilton. I would 
not hear of it, I would not have broken 
faith with Lionel to have become an em 
press. So we quarreled, and my aunt in a 
moment of great irritation reproached me 
with the benefits she had conferred upon 
me. 

I know now that she did not mean it,that 
she loved me as though I had been her own 
daughter; but my pride was aroused; hot, 
angry feelings blinded me and obscured my 
reason; IT imagined that she was tired of 
feeding and clothing me, 80 I left her. 
Never shal! I forget the expression of her 
face when an hour after our bitter dispute I 
went to her as she was seated in the draw- 
ing room, dressed in my travelling cloak my 
trunks all packed, the little money I pos 
sessed in my purse, ready to go out into the 
wide world, I neither knew nor cared 
where. 

‘‘Marian, child!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘where 
are you going?” » 

‘| am going to leave you, aunt, I re 
plied. ‘You have flung in my face the 
benefits you have conferred upon me. I 
will have no more of them.”’ 

“But you must not leave me,” she said, 
hastily. “What will the world say?’ 

Those tew words decided the question. If 
she had said she was sorry, or have said I 
must not leave her because she loved me, 
my pride would have melted away before 
her love, and this story would never have 
been told; but as to what the world would 
say, because Marian Erlecote would no 
longer eat the bread of dependence, I did 
not care one iota. 

“Tell the world, aunt, what you have 
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for myrelf.’’ 
‘‘What do you mean to do?” she asked, 


eT hal 

= 1 go into lodgings somewhere un- 

til I can find a situation either as ress 

orcompanion,’’ I replied ‘I will never, 

aunt, break bread in your house again.’’ 
‘I never wish you todoso,’’ was the cool, 

somewhat contemptuous retort; and so we 


How wrong it was! How proud and 
haughty I felt! I have since been heartily 
sorry for it all. 


I sent for a cab, and ordered my boxes to 
be placed on it, and when the man asked 
me where I was to drive, I looked at him in 
utter bewilderment; I literally knew of no 
place where I could seek shelter. 

‘(London Bridge Railway Station,’’ I said 
at Jast. 

The man bowed, mounted his box, and 
in two more minutes I had left the only 
home I had ever known. I was too angry 
and proud to shed any tears as I looked my 
last upon it. 

I left my boxes in the booking-office at 
London Bridge. and then went out to seek 
for lodgings. The first ) that drew my 
attention was a large and very respectable. 
looking coftee house. I entered, and found 
na comfort that I could desire. 

hen I was tired of gazing upon the busy 
crowd, and the night was beginning to 
grow dark, I turned from the window to the 
table, where the books and papers lay scat 
tered. I looked at them listlessly, my 
thoughts were busy with my aunt and my 
old home ° 

The Times ry before my eyes. I 
took it up, and began mechanically to read 
it. Suddenly I bethought me of the adver. 
tisements, and, turning to them, began in 
good earnest to read. 

“Of course,’’ I thought to myself, ‘‘this 
is how T must find a situation. 1 must an- 
swer the advertisements over and over 
again until I get a favorable reply from one 
or other of them.”’ 

The first page was very unsatisfactory; 
there was nothing at all to interest me; but 
on the second leaf I found an advertise- 
ment that startled me. It wasas follows: 


‘‘Wanted, a lady as companion toa young 
lady residing inthe country. She must be 
well educated, highly accomplished, and of 
agreeable manners. As the situation is one 
of extreme quiet and seclusion, only those 
who prefer a very retired life need reply. 
The salary is liberal, and the home com 
fortable. Apply personally on Wednes 
day, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, to Mr. Wilson, Solicitor, Chancery 
Lane.”’ 


“The very thing for me,’’ I said to my- 
sel®, ‘if I can but obtain it.’’ 
The next day was Wednesday, and I de 
termined to go and try if there was any 
chance for me. 
Oa the following morningI dressed my- 
selt with great care, and at eleven o'clock 
I found myself inthe dull and somewnat 
dreary vicinity of Chancery Lane. 
I went at once to the number indicated 
To my surprise, I saw several ladies who bad 
evidently come upon the same errand as 
myself. 
We were all shown into sa kind of ante 
room, barely furnished. Cocoa nut matting 
on the floor, a large oak table covered with 
reen baize, upon which reposed some very 
Fusty looking law books, a few chairs quite 
innocent of all polish, and a green wire 
blind completed the list of adornments. We 
sat for some time in silent expectation. It 
was an amusing ecene; the ladies numbered 
fifteen; some looked cross and snappish, 
others bright and hopeful. Long years of 
drudgery, but ill recompensed, had isken 
the brightness from thoee worn faces. They 
seemed al] to conspire in watching me; then 
for the first time I became aware that my 
dress was too elegant for the errand I was 
upon; the rustling silk and the costly velvet 
mantle were plain, put they were of the 
most expensive kind. The many eyes that 
rested upon me seemed to say so, and to 
wonder what brought me there. 
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will wenden, then, that I postersed weskilig entrance of the clerk, who said 








one, being 
party left us with a self sat 

evidently doubting little but that she woul 
be the chosen one. Ot what took place at 
the interview held with others, I cannot 
speak. It came atlastto my turn. With a 
heart vibrating between hope and fear, and 


ushered into Mr. Wilson's presence. 
an elderly gentleman with a shrewd, 
benevolent lighted u the 
brightest eyes I ever be —eyes 
which it was impossible to withhold 
truth. They pierced me through, 
seemed to lay bare every thought and teel- 
ing. He bowed when I entered. I said I 

called respecting the advertisement; 
he leaned back in his chair, as though 
slightly wearied of the subject. 

“I mag as well tell you,’’ he said at last, 
‘that I have not been able to come to any 
arrangement with the ladies I have had the 
honor of seeing.’’ 

‘I should imagine that,’’ I quickly re- 
plied, ‘‘from the fact of your wishing to 
see more.”’ 

He smiled, and fixed those penetrating 
eyes upon me, and continued : 

“I need not say that I am in this affair 
acting for an esteemed client of mine whose 
name, for various reasons, I do not men- 
tion. The situation is an easy, but excess- 
ively dull one.”’ 

“Can you tell me its duties ?’’ I asked. 
‘‘There are few,’’ he replied. ‘‘A com- 
panion is required for a young lady, who 
resides alone in « large mansion in one of 
the dreariest parts of the coast of Corn- 
wall.”’ 

‘Is she an invalid, or is she insane?’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Neither,’’ was the curt reply. ‘The old 
housekeeper, who was once, I believe, the 
young lady's nurse, takes all the responal- 
bility ot household management. There 
are three other servants, and « carriage 
placed at the disposal of the mistress of the 
house and the lady who resides with her. 
You will have nothing to do except make 
yourself an agreeable and pleasant compan- 
1on.”’ 

‘It seems very strange,’’ I remarked mus- 
ingly. ° 

ne what way?’’ asked Mr. Wilson, some 
what brusquely. 

‘Young ladies do not geterally live so en- 
tirely alone,’’ I replied. 

«This is & peculiar case,’’ he said, gravely; 
‘there are peculiar circumstances attending 
it. I assure you that the young lady is not 
only highly respectable, but she belongs to 
a very noble family. You have my as:ur- 
ance of that; it rests with yourself to take 
the situation or not Jadging from your 
appearance, I should imagine you qualified 
to fill it.’’ 

I bowed, and he continued : 

“The salary is very liberal, the duties are 
light;but I'm bouod to tell you that nothing 
can exceed the duilness of the life you will 
lead there. Tne house standa quite alone; 
there are no visitors to enliven its gloom. 
You will have no society whatever ’’ 

‘Is here a piano in the house?’’ I ashed, 
abruptly. 

‘| cannot say,’’ he replied; ‘‘but if there 
should not be, you can have one of the ficest 
instruments in London, I am tully autkor- 
ized to provide everything wished for.”’ 
‘*Does the lady subscribe for ‘Madie's?’”’ 
I inquired 

uf must once more plead ignorance,’’ said 
Mr. Wilson; “‘if books are required, there 
need be no consideration of expense.”’ 

“Then I accept the situation,’ I said. “IT 
should not mind if it were twice as dull. 
Where there are mon of books and music, 
no place can be gloomy to me ”’ 

Mr. Wilson looked much relieved. 

“I am authorized to offer you one hun- 
dred pounds ner annum.”’ he asid; ‘‘and if 
that is not sufficient, you have but to name 
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this morning told me,”’ I replied. ‘‘No one 





the centre of a world ot his own, each 
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Our meditations were cut short by the 


the amount you require.”’ 
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*That will do,” I ; “money is not 
the ‘6 
aS me. 


“Never,” I said, smiling st the idea of 
the wealthy and fashionable Erlecote seek. 
ing & reference. ‘It is better to be quite 
frank with you,”’ I continued. ‘‘I have left 
my bome on account of having had « seri 
ous quarrel with my sunt, who adopted me. 


S tacene £0 west Rand Bie my Bivins: and if 
intrust duties to me, they be faith- 
faly carried ont” 

. Wileon looked anxious. 


r 
“I should much prefer your trusting me 
with history and name,’’ he con- 


‘I will do so, on one condition,’’ I re. 
plied—‘that is if you will give me your 
word not to betray me, and not to mention 
my real name to your client; there will be 
po need for it, if you are satisfied your. 
self.’’ 


& 


—q fre ou that promise,’’ he said. And 
then told him who I was. As! antici 
pated, be knew my aunt's name well. 
“AsIdo not wish the place of my resi. 
dence to be known, or my relationship to 
Mrs. Erlecote,’’ I said, ‘‘I shall call myself 
mother’s name, which is also my own, 
en; my name is Marian Linden Erle. 
cote * 


He bowed much more deferentially to Mies 
Erlecote than he had done to the nameless 
governess. 

“You will change your mind some day, 
and return home,’ he said; ‘‘in the mean- 
time a visit to Cornwall will be perhaps an 
agreeable change.’ 

“I shall never return to Mrs. Erlecote's 
house,” I answered; and I knew in my own 
mind that some years must elapse before 
Lionel could make a home for me. ‘‘When 
am I to go, Mr. Wilson?’ I asked. 

*‘As soon as possible,’’ he replied. ‘The 
lady who has for the last three years filled 
the situation, died, Iam sorry to say, here 
in London a week since. She came to town 
on business, and died suddenly at the hotel 
where she was staying. She had long been 
suffering from heart disease, but would not 
leave the young lady whom I may call my 

rd Al 


His tace grew grave and anxious as he 
spoke. 

‘There is a mystery here,’’ I thought to 
myselt. ‘Il wonder what it is?’ 

**You have not told me yet,’’ I said, ‘‘the 
name of the lady, or of the place.’’ 

‘True,"’ he replied. ‘Do you know 
Cornwall at all, Miss Linden?’ 

‘No, I never was in the county of Tre, 
Pol, and Pen,’’ I replied. 

‘You will go by rail to a town called 
Porthren,’’ he said. ‘You will find some 
good hotels there; at one of them take a fly 
to the village of Tremarthen, situated on 
the coast. Half a mile from there stands 
Ingledew House, the place of your desti 
nation.”’ 

‘‘And the name of the Iady?"’ I asked. 

Ob,” he replied, carelessly, ‘‘she is not 
known there. Mrs. Dean the housekeeper, 
does al] the business. You had better in 
quire for her. Miss Linden, may I give you 
one caution?”’ 

‘More, if you like, sir,’’ I answered 
smiling at his gravity. 

“It is this,’’ said he—‘‘do not be offended 
—ask no questions of any one about Ingle 
dew House; there is a little secret, which 
for the present had better be kept, but there 
is no crime, no mystery, no disgrace. Are 
you satisfied?’ 

‘Perfectly so,’’ I said, frankly: ‘‘and now 
tell me when you wish me to stari?’ 

“If you can conveniently do so, I 
should like you to go to morrow,”’ he re. 
plied ‘My ward is quite alone. Your ex- 
penses will all be paid. I will give you, if 
you wil) allow me, a cheque that will am 
ply cover all necessary outlay. It is cus. 
tomary, I believe, in these cases.”’ 

He gave me, not a cheque, as! told him 
I did not want the trouble of cashing it, 
but a bank note for five pounds. He would 
have given me more, but I assured him that 
that. with the money I bad, would be quite 
sufficient for my expenses. 

“If at any time,’’ he raid, as I was leav- 
a the office, ‘‘you wish for —ons that 
will increase the comfort or add to the hap 
piness of my ward, remember, Miss Linden, 
you bave but to write to me. cow is no 
object. Be as liberal in your wishes for her 
as you choose.”’ 

He shook hands heartily with me when 
we mop. and I returned to my lodgings 
feeling very much as though I were moving 
in a dream, it was all so new and strange. 
Only two days ago I was the petted niece 
and ru heiress of a wealthy aunt; 
now I was the enga companion of some 
mysterious lady dwelling on the lonely shore 
of Cornwall, and who seemed to have no 
other name that of ‘‘my ward."’ 

I knew as well as possible that the astute 
old lawyer would go that very evening in 
some guise or other to my aunt's house to 
discover it my story were trueor not. 1 
smiled as 1 sung to myself my favorite 
words—- 


**Whatever sky's above 
Here's @ heart for every fate.’ 
“Now tor Cornwall and its mysteries,’ I 


T° 


said, as I tripped gaily up the stairs to my 
own little room. 

Already my past life had begun to be of 
less interest than the t I wrote to 
Lionel and toid him what I had done. I 
intended to post the letter just as I was leav- 
ing London, so that he would not be able to 
persuade me to return home. My mind 
was 00 firmly fixed upon following up the 
adventure I hed begun, that if my aunt her. 
self had come with every of love 
and wealth. she could not have turned me 
from the path I intended to pursue. 

During the day I mades few necessary 
purchases. My dresses were all far too ele- 
gant and costly for my present condition. I 
beught some plain ones taat could ex~ite no 
remark. On the Thursday morning I start- 
ed on my ‘ong journey to Cornwall. 

It was noon on Friday when I reached 
the town of Porthern. I went to one ot the 
principal hotels, and there engsced a fly to 
convey me to Iremarthen. True to the 
caution given me I made no inquiries, al- 
though I was sorely tempted to do so. 
long drive through a dreary barren country 
brought me to the village: there I could 
plainly hear in the distance the booming of 
the waves as they broke upon the sbore. 

The driver stopped, and asked where he 
was to wait. I told him to drive on to In. 
giedew House. I was going to stay there 
He looked surprised. then gravely resumed 
his seat, and in another quarter of an hour 
I stood at the door of Ingledew House. 

Well might Mr. Wilson say the situation 
was dull. There was no trace of any human 
habitation near; no gay song from the birds 
no music of children’s voices, no trees or 
flowers enlivened the scene The House 
was a stately one, duilt of old grey stone. 
Irregular in design, it belonged to no par- 
ticular order of architecture; it wasa quaint 
and picturesque; but how could anyone who 
loved this fair bright world have chosen a 
spot so desolate upon which to build a house! 
Still the scene had a certain grand beauty of 
itsown. The front of the house faced a 
vast expanse of water; at the back there 
seemed to be nothing but a wild moor. 
The splashing of the waves was the only 
sound that broke the perfect and indescrib 
able silence that reigned around. 

1 rang the bell at the hall door, and al- 
most shuddered as I heard the loud clang- 
ing sound; after an interval of some min- 
utes, an elderly man, whom I imagined to 
he a kind of butler or steward, opened it. 
He did not seem surprised to see me, but 
bowed very respectfully. 

‘You are the lady from London, ma’am?’”’ 
he said, half inquiringlv. 

“Yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘I am expected, with- 
out doubt.”’ 

‘‘tlease walk this way,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
will settle with the driver.’’ 

I followed my conductor through a long 
and noble hall; he threw open a door and 
ushered me into a drawing room of mag- 
nificent proportions, and sumptuously fur- 
niebed. I saw both pianoand harp. The 
sight somewhat reassured me. The butler, 
for I was right in my surmise, withdrew, 
and returned in a few minutes, accompanied 
by a stately old lady who wore a very stiff 
rustling black silk dress, and the whitest of 
caps. She held an open letter in her hand 
She bowed very respectfully,and approach. 
ing me said, ‘‘Mr. Wilson wrote to me, 
ma'am, and told me to have everything in 
readiness for you. I am Mrs. Dean, the 
housekeeper.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ I said. ‘I should like to 
be shown to my room, and have my boxes 
carried there.”’ 

‘I have taken the liberty of lighting a 
fire for you,’’ said the old lady—‘‘it is al. 
ways cold here—and thinking you might 
like to take a little refreshment at your ease, 
I prepared tea in your own room.”’ 

‘You are very kind, Mrs. Dean,’’I re- 
plied, gratefully; “I am tired and cold. 
When shall I see your lady? I donot know 
her name "’ 

‘Perhaps this evening,’’ was the cautious 
answer; ‘‘or if you would like to rest for 
the remainder of the day, I will show you 
over the house to morrow morning. If my 
mistress should wish to see you, I will take 
the liberty of coming to you.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ I esid once more; ‘‘a few 
hours’ rest will be most agreeable.’’ 

“Twill show pen your room, Miss Linden,”’ 
said the housekeeper, looking again at the 
letter to see if the name was right. 

If the exterior of the house surprised me, 
I was still less prepared for the magnificence 
of the interior; the mm«rble staircase, the 
rare pictures, the exquisite statues, the thick. 
soft, costly carpets, the beautiful furniture, 
exceeded in elegance most of the London 
mansions with which I was familiar. My 
room was on the second floor, but a more 
perfect picture of comfort I never saw. It 
was 80 bright and cheerful, it seemed to 
smile as Il entered it The little fire glowed 
in the grate, and before it was placed a stand 
upon which was a tea tray laden with deli- 
ar hought ld lik 

“I thought you wou e somethin 
substantial after your journey,”’ said 
Mrs. Dean, ‘‘so I ordered a cold chicken 
and some ham to be brought up When 
you want anything, miss, will you please 
to ring? My niece Nancy will 








could be safely stowed away. I hastily un- 
packed my trunks, arranged my things in 
their various ae, and oo yee 
of the numerous volumes — 
wit I sat down to my solitary but 


tea. 

There seemed to be no noise in the house. 
I beard the occasional opening and closing 
of doors, and I could hear the distant mur- 
mur of the sea, all else was profoundly 
still. 

I could not help feeling in some slight 
degree like a state prisoner. I did not like 
to quit my room until some one requested 
me to do so. My book, however, was an 
interesting one, and I soon became en- 
grossed in it, only waking every now and 


A| then to smile at my odd situation. I was 


certainly in the heart of the mystery now. 
It is not every one going out to do battle 
with the world who meets with so much 
comfort as was prepared for me. I thought 
it rather strange that the lady of the house 
had not welcomed me. 

Thinking, wondering, dreaming, and, 
above all, very tired, I dropped into a pro- 
found slumber. How long it lasted I know 
not, when I was aroused by the old house. 
keeper's kind voice, saying, ‘‘Poor dear 
young lady, you are wearied to death. Let 
me help you undress, you can see my lady 
in the morning.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
Is it not pity, gentlemen, this lady 
Should live alone and give such heavenly beauty 
Only to walls and hangings’ 
TRAGEDY OF VALENTINIAN. 


Y first feeling on awakening the fol- 

lowing morning was one of intense 

curiosity concerning the lady whose 

companion I was to be. hat she 
was like, and who she was, and why she 
lived there, formed the several subjects for 
my meditation. I was pleased, and yet 
half timid, when, after breakfast, Mrs 
Dean came with her lady’s compliments, and 
‘‘would I join her in the library?’’ 

‘Where shal! I find the library, Mrs. 
Deant’’ I asked, inwardly hoping it might 
be well stored with books. 

‘I will show you the way there, miss,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘My lady always uses that 
room—she seldom sits in any other.”’ 

I noticed that whenever the housekeeper 
spoke of her mistress, she used the term 
“my lady.”’ I thought she did 80 to avoid 
giving any other name. 

I followed my conductor down the wide 
staircase, and through many long and, it 
seemed to me, intricate passages, until we 
arrived at the door of the room. Certainly 
if the lady loved solitude and silence, she 
did well to choose the library for her sitting- 
room. It must have been contrived by a 
misanthropist. It was away from all the 
noise of the house,and could only be reached 
by going through what was called the long 
corridor. A heavy curtain of velvet hung 
before the door; the carpet on the floor was 
so thick and soft, it was im ible to hear 
a footstep. There was nothing visible trom 
the window but a waste of angry waters. 
Sitting there alone, one seemed to be out of 
the world. 

A musica] voice, in a listless, languid tone, 
said, ‘‘Come in,’’ in answer to the house. 
keeper's gentle rap at the door. I entered 
alone—and certainly a stranyer sight never 
greeted any eyes than the one upon which 
I gazed. The window of the room was an 
old-fashioned one—a deep bay window, 
such as is seen sometimes in old English 
mansions. From it nothing but the rest- 
less waves could be seen. The recess of 
the window was filled with Turkish cush. 
ions. Even in that moment! could not help 
noting the costly velvet covering. On them 
lay, or rather reclined, a young girl. Her 
very attitude spoke more plainly than any 
words could have done of languid weariness. 
She did not move asI entered. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the wild waters—they were 
dark, and full of a dreamy sadness, painful 
to witness in one so young. She seemed to 
be perfectly unoccupied. Her small white 
hands lay listlessly on the cushion. 

‘What is it, Mrs. Dean?’ she said, with- 
out pone ge 

“Tt is not Dean,’’ I replied. ‘I am 
Miss Linden. I was told a wished to 
see me.”’ 

“I sincerely beg your pardon,” she said, 
starting up like one electrified. -‘You must 
think me very rude. I thought it was the 
housekeeper, come to tease me about din. 
ner. 

“I should not have intruded, but Mrs. 
Dean told me you wished to see me,” I re. 
a! oy poet 

“Ah, true,’’ she said, sinking down n 
on the cushion, the light dying out te 
— and the pa look coming back again. 
“I hope you excuse deed 
x ~ ye it.”” ss ; 

sm at the very candid confession 
I had not evidently to deal with c womenal 


wait upon | the 


“Why do you smile?” she asked, abrupt! 
“TI was merely thinking, *’ I replied, thes 










think of me now that do ee 
the sid with « wiatfal lok. a gy 
“If you me question in another 
year's time, Sarthe sali ae 
‘‘Another year!"’ she ran » sigh; 
aay canal ceteh & tak aaa 4 
w D begun 
pi a 
00) at some and 
lad I felt that she had not pressed the ques- 
tion as to what I thought of her. I could 
not have answered it truthfully without 
offence. She was tall and slender, but not, 
I should imagine, much more than eighteen, 
she had most beautiful hands arms, 
white and shapely, the contour of her neck 
and shoulders was exquisitely Her 
eyes were superb, 80 Cr) *f a gol- 
den dreamy light, and the white lids were 


fringed with the darkest, longest 
which gave a peculiar effect to 
There my praise must cease. § 
omy bende hair, but it was worn 

er brow, and was so ungracei 
of that it disfigured rather ey 
her. The face was one that 
of rare loveliness, but it was pale 
no soul, no eloquence, no sensibility 
The lips were beautifully sweet, yet haugh- 
ty. but the expression of sullen 
all. The very outlines of 
figure were lost in the shapeless drapery of 
her dress. I saw before me a young girl, 
‘‘standing in the brook where womanhood 
and childhood meet,’’ but while she had 
lost the the beauty of the child, she had not 
gained the beauty of the woman. In 
another year’s time, when the mind should 
speak in the face, when the ginom and 
cloud that obscured its brightness should 
have aaa. when the chiseled lips 
should smile and sing, when the wealth of 
hair should crown the exquisitely shaped 
head, I knew she would be a magnificently 
beautiful woman. At present she was but 
a plain, though graceful girl. One th 
struck me very much; that was the m 
tone of her voice—to my thinking, one ot 
the greatest charms 8 woman can have. A]! 
this time I had been intently studying her. 
She had resumed her passive, listless atti- 
es and did not seem inclined to speak 
again. 

‘Is there anything you would like me to 
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do for you?’’ I said, gently. ‘Shall I read 
to your”’ 

¥ thank you,’’ she replied. ‘I never 
read.’’ 


“Shall I play or sing to you?’ I asked. 
‘I see you have both harp and piano.”’ 
“I know nothing of either,’’ was the re- 


ply. 

‘‘Would you like a walk?’’ I continued. 
‘The tide & coming in, or if you like draw- 
ing, shall we begin some sketches?’ 

“I never touched a pencil in my life,’’ she 
answered, sadly, not petulantly. ‘You 
should not let your eyes speak so plainly,’’ 
she continued; ‘they are page asking 
me what I can, and what I do, do.” 

‘T am afraid I was thinking so,’’ I said, 
with slight blush. 

“I will tell you,”’ she said. ‘I do noth- 
ing, but simply let time eat away my life, 
while my own heart eats itself away. Miss 
Linden,”’ she added, passionately, ‘‘it will 
be better for us to understand each other at 
first. You are sent here to be my com- 
mr against my wish. I do not desire it 

am utterly miserabe. I have no interest 
in life, and nothing can give mie 
any. I should have been dead long ago, 
but that anger keeps my heart alive. I 
spend my time watching those waters, and 
thinking hard bitter thoughts. Do not try 
to change me. Let me remain as I am. 
Make yourself happy, have everything you 
like and want, but let me be alone, as though 
I were dead. I wish I were, and then I 
should not be in the way.”’ 

I aan to perceive that I had to deal with 
a mind embittered and diseased, how I knew 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 

Miss Emma Brockett, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Brockett, of Western land Col- 
lege, was married recently to a student of 
the college. The young man had had ap 
encounter with a rival, and as aresult been 
arrested, locked up, and afterward expelled 
from the institution and sent to his home in 
charge of a constable. When within s short 
distance ot his residence the young man 
bade his custodian good-bye, but instead of 
continuing to his home, he retraced his 
course and returned ahead of the constable. 
So well did the student plead his cause, that 
the objections y made to the union 
were withdrawn, and on the same day the 
marriage was celebrated. 


Among the twenty-three convers which 
Bish Wi le recently confirmed st St 
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Tas Barpat Varn. —The we of the 
brida] veil has been traced beck by some 
firming. the ‘vupial ceremony ender 

caroied many & lithsome and Croftons forming ceremony under « 
pie carcled Sater he strikes the chords, Heybridge, « small country town, ay 
Each ditty ends tn “ Wella day!”— were usual loungers upon the Mary Crofton had been strongly attached | >Y * tall man, over the 
The burthen still ts “Well-e-day!” platform of the station. as Josie stepped off. | to Mrs. Manning's only daughter, who died | >ride, to conceal ber virgin in the 
e ‘a ut they soon scattered, leaving her tostare | the preceding winter. She spent a good | “ of s widow, however, we are told that 
: He singe of Gercloude resounding meet, blankly around for the conveyance that she | deal of time at her house, ent Jeske fre- the veil was dispensed with. dios. 
Bix v cr at the confilct’s close supposed would be waiting for her quently went with her some, everan inseparable part of bridal 
His berp seems walling for detest. walked round the station. looking in| Mary never wearied of praising Jobn. ,aresaid to have been derived from 
Apt Ree vets of May: every direction, but not a vehicle was in| John soon got over his sh with the Saracens, or, at least, from the East, 
} Bat Autama winds beat sight, except a rough with a board | city who took so >esuniby wese and are supposed to have been thus om- 
Their cadence soon Of “Well -e-day!"— across it, drawn by a ted pair of black ghee as if she always lived as emblems of oe 
| Love ends, like war, y ele Renda ee eae nate Ses ond tented there. pare & hone to be 
Pride’s im s ton. their heads as patient to He used to walk home with her, . | origin, circumstance nearly caused 
| "tligh soaret Devotions velce a ne A man stood close beside the restive crea- slderescly lingering by the gute 60 til witt its abolition during the Commonwealth. 
| Now dirges talter roaed tee taroee, —_ 3 yet seemed to be under perfect | his mother, both well pleased at the turn af. A Punsz Revo.ver.—An ingenious Ger- 
Rathe Nature’s bloom, Art fairs were taking. man has recently invented a purse which 
In melancholy strains decay; un “There, Jenny! Be easy, Kate !’’ he And so the happy days went on, each day | contains s ver in one of its divisions, 
Life's oar! light bas conse? = shine, a said, patting the satin smooth skin, and | binding those young, loving hearts more | so arranged that it can be fired with 
Night comes to mate with “Weill yr speaking very much as a mother would to closely ; readiness. The pore hes the ouwash ap. 
' cbild. When Josie returned home—which was pearance of somewhat thick portessoumais, 
and while thus chants that Minstrel strange, | The station-master was standing near a | two weeks later than she intended—she had | and the pistol is secured to the metal frame- 
| ee See pile of . a pleasant story to whisper into her father’s | work on the left hand side, when the mus- 
, A scythe beside him I behold; ” “Is this your trunk, Miss,’’ he said, as | ears sle is pointed forwards. On the right hand 
7 Tenipies dineEtorsio pray * | Otpephromched him a, he auld in reply 40 the query wiih | and on the left band Ads the parse opeas fe 
. “Yes; I was expect: ends to meet me, | You,’ y to the query with on the 
apt new Laney Se tea well Lalita but they are not here. must be some | Which it ended. the same way to allow the pistol to be 
." Time’s old, and singeth, “ Well-a-day!” mistake "’ “You know you to live with me | cleaned and loaded. By touching « spring 
: a “I know most of the people round here, | When I was s pare, * che whispered. in the framework a little trap opens 
A F ’ Wif What might their name he ?’ ‘‘Won't it be delightful ?’ and discloses the murzie, while at the same 
armer 8 é. “Crofton.” answered Josie. Bella and Lacy returned home with that | moment the trigger falls down from below. 
cman mWhy. Bess =, you've got. of a, the | conscious air S aes triumph —} 4 The povtes Gas Ore Cae ——— 
- : wrong station. ve at ay: pormpee peculiar to ‘‘engaged young smal] cartridges. inventor 
hasaseyncenate bridge, five miles beyond. It’s too bad, I is not only to afford s means of carryin 
Saal declare.’’ Having attained the end and aim of their thou also 
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UITE an interested and eazions group Then, as his eye fell upon the owner of | ¢xistence there was nothing further for them 
had gathered in Mrs. Wilson’s dress- | the wagon, who was looking towards them, | © or expect. 






ing-room one pleasant morning in | he added. le’s capture wasa broker, owning a fab- | money. The mechanism is simple, and 
June. “Here's John Manning, their next neigh- | Ulous smount—in paper. pistol, although concealed, can be levelled 
1, consisted of Mrs. Wilson and her three | bor. He can take you just as well as not Lucy's was the son of a rich man, whose | with sufficient accuracy for its purpose as 8 
unmarried daughters, and the subject under | John, here’s a young woman who has got | le ambition seemed to be to spend as | weapon of defence at close quarters. In 






order to fire rather a strong pu! —— 
ger is required, so that there is gee 
no danger of discharging the pistol 
dentally when using the purse for its de 
clared purposes. 

How To ost a Dinnen.—A gentleman 
who had traveled ahout pretty extensive! 
was greatly perplexed to understand how 
was thatother persons were waited u 


such animated and anxious discussion was | off at the wrong station. She wants to go | Guietly as possible the money his father had 

how and where 7 should open their usual to, Crofton’s. I tell her that she can ride “io to yo » ents Oat 

summer campa with you.” eno aliem er 
Mrs. Wilson looked with dismay upon the | The young man removed his straw hat, poe apes and disdain when they heard of Jo 

finery apread out before her, after listening | revealing a forehead broad and {ull, and ee Renn ny 3 

to the above assertion. whose whiteness contrasted strongly with | , 1 oly aid —. sniffed Mrs. Wilson 
‘There's one thing certain,” said Lucy, | the healthtul brown ot the cheeks below.” oan anal 4 Meg hny Bett — A ae, 


“we've to have at least one new “I should be very happy, if the young ; ; 
— Indy has n0 objection to riding with a far | YOU have your father's approval, you doa't 










“[ don’t know where it is coming from, | mer, and in s farmer's wagon. : ptly and well served at the hotels while 
: “Ot course you can’t expect us to visit c was almost entirely ignored and could 
then,” responded Mrs. Wilson, sinkin The admiration 00 clearly visible in the | you» said Belle, loftily.. ‘Tne connec: | scarcely obtain acquare eal—onmp'aia to 
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wearily intoachair. ‘It was as much as honest blue eyes that met her own, made tions of Charles Augustus are all of the 


could do to our to consent to your | Josie’s cheeks redden. : 
ing at = rd ood o’clock this A nog “If it will not be too much trouble,’’ she — characier, and it couldn't be thought 
“Certainly not !'’ echoed Lucy. ‘'A wife 


ng before he gave in. and then I verily be- | said. 
has to take the position of ber husband, 


the waiteras he might. At last his eyes 
were opened to the dodge of feeing the 
waiters —e and being ofan logenious 
turn of mind he determined to improve 
upon the plan. The next hotel hedined at 
he took his seat very promply at the table, 
and took ovt a well filled pocketbook, ex- 
tracting therefrom a $10 bill, which he laid 
on the white cloth beside his plate, and 
placed his goblet upon it. In an jostant, al- 
most, he was surrounded by waiters, who 
seemed to vie with each other in attentions. 
Every wish was antic psted and all the de- 
licacies of the kitchen and pantry were 
placed before him in temp'ing array. Hav- 
ing tared as ap oe! as a prince—to the 
envy of many of the gueste—he took up the 
greenback and beckoring to the nearest 
waiter, was immediately besie by haifa 
dozen or 80. Holding the bill ia one hand, 
he pointed to it with the other and loquired 
of the crowd: ‘ Do you see that bili?’ “Ob 
yes, sir!’ they all exclaimed in chorus. 
‘Then take a good look as it,’ he replied, 
‘for ~~ will never see it again.”’ Saying 
which he departed, leaving the waiters 
aghast. 
Names or Countnrizs.—The followin 
countries, it is said, were originally na 
by the Phceaicians, the greatest commer 
clal people in the world. The names, in the 
Pbhcoicians lan signified something 
characteristic of the places which they de- 
signate. Europe signifies a country of 
white complexion; so named because he in. 
habitants were of a lighter complexion than 
those of Asia and Alrica. Alrica signifies 
the land of corn or ears. It was celebrated 
for its abundance of cornand all sorts of 
grain. Siberia signifies thirsty or dry—very 
characteristic. Spain, a country of rabbits 
or conies. It was once so infested with these 
animals that it sued Augustus for an army 
to destroy them. Italy, a country of pitch, 
from its yielding quantities of black 
pitch. Calabria, also, for the same reason. 
Gaul, modern France, signifies yellow- 
haired, as yellow hair characterized its in- 
habitants. The English of Caledonia isa 
high hill. This was ragged mountainous 
cein Scotland. Hibernia, or Ireland 
utmost, or last habitation, for beyond 
this the westward Pbceocicians never ex- 
tended their voyages. Britain, the coun 
oftin, great quantities being found on it 
and adjacent islands. The Greeks called it 
Albion, which signifies in the Pbcnician 
either white or high mountain, from the 
whiteness of its shores or the high rockson 
the western shore. Corsica signifies a 
woody place. Sardinia signifies the foot- 
of men, which it resembles. Syracuse, 
favor, or so called from the unwhole- 
some marsh on which it stood. Rhodes, 
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—_ it was from pure weariness, and ina- a the pas man wy » see me 

ility to keep awake any longer ”’ softly spoken words, he felt that nothing 

— Wilson said thie with the air of a wo- | the epetine could ask would be any trouble Ye is something that you had better think 

man determined to perfurm her duty at all | Stn’ The financial disasters that followed made 

besards, and anxious to obtain credit for the am soon improvised a comfortable seat for quite A change in the surroundis of al the 
But it seemed to have quite the contrary | _ @'ad to be released, Jennie and Kate bore ron lt oa the exception OF Jose ane Ber 

efect upon Josie, the youngest daughter, oe er ee By Fe Out of the wreck of Mr. Wilson's busi- 

Ww ; uses, 

nh ogg before spoken, but who now | | oii.a down among the trees. neue nothing was left but honor and integ- 
“Well now, I declare if it isn’t a sin and As soon as Josie got « little used to it. she His wife took their varied fortunes very 


sine, mamma, for you to worry pape | coIO7SG, ber clevated and novel rowan: | nari, "firly felting hersll lato an ua 
ely 6. 


80 | 
Mrs. Wilson cast a reproachful look upon of the beautiful country through which they Penniless and unfitted for anything 
the speaker. pon | were passing. higher, the husbands of Belle and Lucy 


“I will say, Josie, that are the most | _ er companion smited at the enthusiastic | were giad to ance itions as clerks. 
ungrateful child I ever Daag I'd like to | ¢%¢lamations, seeming to take som sg in | Josie does not ios tena of her sisters, but 
know how much money I would get out of gratification so frankly and innocently €x- | many a tub of butter finds its way to them 
your father if I didn’t worry it out. But pressed. wae y? | from the Manning farm. 
that’s all the thanks I for lying awake Would you like to live in the country Bat almost every afternoon Mr. Wilson 
nights scheming and planning how to give he said, stealing an admiring glance at the | 04), be seen at the farmhouse, with a grand- 
you a chance tu get settled in life.’’ glad young face. child on either knee—the children of the 


“I'd thank you for not doing so. I’m not | , rset is” 2 a daughter who married a farmer. 


going. In the first | yw I know that papa pause, “if papa could be here, too. I heard 


can't afford it; and then I promised Ma 
Crofton that I would surely visit her this | Bim say once that he wished he had never |, 7 00 at oobied with the canker 


summer.”’ left it.”’ wer 
~ rm, has discovered an efficient remedy 
Though Mrs. Wilson affected to be dis- I had a strong =, men . yd ‘© | for the pest. He procured an ordinary force 
P at this announcement, she was se- | 8° % the city, where I cou aan a¢ os pump, a hose and finely perforated sprinkler 
cretly relieved. to get rich, and not have to mo Lila , * | attached to it, and with the apparatus placed 
Be le and Lucy were very well suited but I am an only aos s!nCe | on the top of a forty gallon cask filled with 
with this arrangement, too. Josie was very last winter— , a a solution of Paris green, he drove it into 
handy at fur hing up and making over, Here the speaker's eyes befor he died, | the orchard and began the work of destruc. 
and if she was dctmrulned to bury herself ‘I promised father, yd whil ° hey | tion. The trees were literally alive with 
in & country farmhouse, she would not need | at 1 wouldn't leave the “~ pas —— er) worms, s thorough sprinkling being re 
to se —— of that for herself, and could, Sees, eae i don't know that 2 ease © 8° |. quired to reach = . which was oe. 

ore, devote more time tothem. And : » | The result exceeded all anticipations, a 

~ “[ wouldn’t, if I were ei place,’’ | sithough several examinations of the or 


© busy did they keep her during th 
Weeks that Qihewel. "that Jodie i ae said Josie, with a wise shake her pretty | v.ard have since been made, not & worm 


enough to see the trunks head. has been found. 
“bet well yeast ‘avs Yread fal hard times in the city; and we . 
Sut were “It’s ard times pov: & A lighthouse keeper, near the mouth of 
liberty Yo mabe her ogg ae pan lle as vag Ly LA Bg ‘ a the er has devised an lagenions plan 
» Which did . | wor er than ; for the slaughter of the ducks and geese 
.- not take her long to com: | ‘uch nicer here. ne te Ph which light on a ond bar near his station. 
© fa The honest young fellow, whose He has a battery of twelve mus rmly 
er. “Teint Snatae inde  aneheng was in his eyes, inwardly hoped thaf she | fastened to two heavy timbers, six above, 
and, sitting opposite one pouring out his | Would always think so. and six below; these are heavily loaded and 
ea, she saw the hard lines soften i= hiscare- ‘There is where I live,’’ he said, aloud, | connected with the lighthouse by a long wire 
bs face, and how happy he was in her so- pointing - a house which nary wary 4 cable. As soon, se he sees pe pear enough 
» her heart sant amid the nm verdure sur- | he pu and explodes a guns 
_ reproached her for leaving | -- nded it. mr at once, and then takes his okift and | picks 
“I've half a mind not to - it Young Manning drew the reins at tho | up the game. is most success 
seems to bad to ; pe: gate, inside of which pleasant faced, sil- | year gave him thirty-three geese. 
ecit.* a alloy aes ver haired woman was standin 


But Mr. Wilson ouldn’ “ ’ letters, mother,”’ be said, toss- | The practice of striking oung girls on 
= of he hoe be ¥ bear of any- ing yp tpg oe some papers. ‘‘Have you | the soles of tveir feet in the ish Sultan's 
Y. to take this young | harem has been abandoned, but blows from 


insist your ” » @ been lonely ? I'm goin D 
m have been working “bed rot ig = lady iis Crofton's. My mother, Miss Wit the eunuchs in charge of them on other por- 
my hes 7 - The young man took leave of Josie with s allowed. All are required to dress in light 
ou 7 
papa, ” May expect me in three weeks, | teeling at his heart such as he had never ex in winter they are much exposed to colds 


: before. 
+ the next morning. ‘You'll want| “How pretty she is!” he murmured to 
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A Hartland, Niagara county, farmer who 
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BY &. Tf. 
Hiadoo a thing to do, 
When any years united to. shrew 
ne y for entrance 
— of ‘s 
# been through purgatory?” Brahma 
“I bave been married!" and he hung his 


“ Come in ! come in ! and weloome too my son! 
e©and purgatory are as one.” 
~ extreme he entered heaven's door, 


2 
And knew the biiss be ne'er had knewn be 


He scarce had entered in the gardens fair, 

Anotber Hindoo asked admission there. 

The sell same question Brabme aske again. 

~ Hast bom through purgatory?” “No. What 
then?” 

“ Thou canst not enter !" did the god reply. 

“ He who went in was there no more than I.” 

* All that is true, but be has married been, 

Ard 60 On earth bas saffered tor @)! sin "’ 

oe Stnssted ¢ ‘Tis well, tor I've m married 

tw Na 

“ Begone ! We'll have no fools in Paradise.” 


HUNTED DOWN; 


—OR, — 


The Purpose of a Life. 





BY THER AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 


LOVE,"’ ETC., ETC. 





OHAPTER XX—[continvep. } 


18 wife stood in horror struck surprise. 
‘‘Arthur,’’ said she, ‘‘can you doubt 
which to be!”’ 

“Yes, I do doubt,”’ he replied. ‘If 
there isa God, I call down his heaviest 
curses on the head of that false Spaniard! 
Don't touch me, Eveline; for though I never 
loved you, you are my wife, and my hand 
is pot as stainless as yours.” 

*“] will touch you, stainless or not. You 
are my husband,’’ she eaid, tarowing her 
arms round him; ‘‘let me be with you—let 
me share your danger and flight.”’ 

‘And get me taken! No!"’ said Vivian, 
flinging her off. ‘'I came here to get some 
of my property, not to cumber myself with 
a wife. Iam going away; but whenever I 
want money | shall come to you. And 
now listen, and say if you want to go with 
me. I was a murderer when I married 

ou! I stabbed that Spaniard because she 

pows it.”’ 

Eveline cowered on the floor, but atill 
tried to clasp his hand. With a fierce oath 
he flung her back, and she sank senseless 
on the ground. 

When she recovered she was alone, lying 
on the bed; and turning her tace to the 
wall, the poor thing wept as if she would 
weep out her broken beart there; and then 
she lay still and quiet from the very exhaus. 
tion of grief. 

The wife of a murderer! The word rang 
in her ears like a knell—the very silence of 
night rang with it—and then all her broken 
love rushed back on her heart, and died 
there. If he had uttered one kind word, or 
"sho her one kind look, she would still 

ve clung to him, notwithstanding the 
wreck he had made her love; but be had 
not doneso. He had trampled on her in 
every way, he had spurned her, crushed 
her, flung her away, and avowed witha sort 
of flerce, taunting cruelty, that he had 
wedded her with a red band; and it was 
more than even woman's love could bear, 
and her love died—though it broke her 
heart in doing so. 

P Bhe Me — by a knocking at the 
oor, and a harsh voice crying, ‘‘Open the 
door, Eveline.”’ yon ” 

Trembling in every limb, the poor girl 
arose, and, opening the door, faced her 
father. 

“IT heard a man's voice here,”’ he said 
roughly. ‘Don’t lie, girl, Who was it? 
Who was it, I say 1’ 

She dared not refuse to say, yet she feared 
to betray her husband by replying; but he 
grasped her arm, and with an oath bade her 
answer. 

“It was Arthur,” she faltered; ‘‘only Ar- 
thur!”’ 

“Ha! the villian, was it!’ exclaimed 
Stanfeld. ‘I have him at last.”’ 

He was springing away, but she flung 
her arms round him, and detained him. 

**Father, father!'’ she cried; ‘‘you shall 
not leave here to——”’ 

He was vindictive man; and 
flinging off her arms with a fiercely n- 
ate oath, he struck her—yes, struck his own 
daughter, the child of the dead wife whose 
heart he had broken. 

“Oh, father! oh, father!’ So she moaned 
and wrung her hands when he was gone. 
80 she moaned in her despair and misery 
for many s long hour; but when the morn- 


again it must be your seaking, not that of 
Eve.ixg Vivian 
There were tear stains on this letter, but 


ever!"’ 

And the echo of the old deserted room 
answered beck ‘‘for ever!’’ as if it saw be- 
ae them the grave and uttered the words 
n 


pongeety. 


In the neat comfortable little parlor at the 
back of his shop sat John Everard, louking 
hardly altered from what he had been five 
years ago, save that his hair might have 
thinned a little, and perhaps he bad some 
need now of the gold spectacles; but in ap 
rance he was the same—ever kind, 
earty, and warm-hearted. And yet he 
had sorrows—who has not? He had, early 
in life, lost his wife; and his daughter round 
whom every fibre of his heart had twined, 
bad, as we have seen, left him and fied— 
with a man he knew to bea villain. That 
was nearly four and twenty years ago, and 
since then he had been alone; he had never 
seen her again, and though he knew she 
had had a daughter (of Theresa’s birth he 
knew nothing) he had never seen the child 
and knew not even if she was alive until 
about seven years before, when he had seen 
the announcement of her marriage with 
Arthur Vivian, Esq., in the papers, and it 
was then he made a will, so tying up to her 
and hers his property. 
Somehow or other his thoughts were even 
now going back to the memory of 
other days when little feet had pattered 
about the old London house, and a child’s 
little face had peered above the counter, 
and the old man’s heart ached for the child 
he had lost, and warmly indeed would he 
have welcomed that child's unknown 
daughter. So he sat in that old dark panel 
led room, thinking, when his foreman 
opened the door and came in contrary to his 
usual custom; for though he had been there 
thirty years, he rarely entered bis master's 
private room without knocking. But now 
he did, and said ina whisper ‘Mr. Ever 
ard, there’s a lady asking for you; and 
lawks, sir! just to see her. 80 like Miss 
Evie, that it might be just her come home 
again.’’ 
The old man took off his spectacles, and 
rose, trembling and holding by his chair. 
‘‘Ask her,’’ said he—‘‘ask her name ”’ 
The foreman went back, and then the old 
gunsmith heard a voice that thrilled through 
him, say. ‘‘Mrs. Arthur Vivian,’’ and the 
name of Eveline burst from his lips. She 
heard it, and the next minute she was knee)- 
ing at the old man’s feet. ‘Grandfather! 
grandfather!"’ she cried. 

So like—oh! so like the child he had 
loved and lost, that the long years vanished, 
and he saw only in the kneeling form his 
daughter coming to him again for the love 
and shelier she had found nowhere else; 
and clasping his trembling arms about her, 
he let her weep her very heart out on his 
breast, while his own tears fell thick and 
fast on the poor weary head that at last 
found rest. 

“My daughter! my Eviel’’ said he. 
“Come at last!—home at last!"’ 

She litted her face; then seeing what he 
thought, she se id touchingly, ‘‘Not she—her 
child! oh, grandfather! love mea little for 
my dead mother’s sake, for 1 am fatherless 
and worse than widowed.”’ 

And the old man, as he held her to his 
heart, and heard her sad tale, felt that he 
had recovesed more than bis lost daughter; 
and that in her stricken child she lived again 
refined, purified by the heavy hand of sor- 
rew and suffering. Perhaps Heaven, in its 
mercy and goodness, had so chastened her. 


CHAPTER XXL 
T's long vacation—and a very long one 


it is—came to an end at last; the lord 

chancellor opened the courts again; 

and parliament met to be prorogued 
till February; and business men again re- 
turned to London. 

Julian had written that he and Surrey 
would land at Dover on the tenth of No. 
vember by the earliest boat from Calais; 
and therefore, the night before, Egerton and 
Leonora went down to Dover, so that they 
were ready to meet the boat. There, sure 
enough, were the two travellers; and as 
they stepped ashore, they were met by Sir 
Angelo and Leonora No one to see them 
meet and bravely shake hands, would have 
guessed the deep emotion in the heart of 
each; for none could see the iron strength of 
that apparently cold clasp. Julian could 
not, if he would, have spoken; for the crowd 
of memories that welled up in the heart of 
the exile, as he once more stood on English 
soil, Was too much for speech; but it was 
reached the hotel, 





heart gave way; and the strong man bowed 
his heed and wept like a child. 

But both were calm when Walter and 

de Caldara returned, and only her 
tender woman's eye, with the quickness of 
deep aftection, detected — of emotion 
which did manhood no shame. ‘a 

‘Have you brought home everything, 
she said, as she too bade him welcome, “‘so 
that you will never go away again? 

“Everything, dear Leonora, pictures in- 
cluded,’’ he replied. 

“And,” said Egerton, “I will leave 
Leonora to take care of you while Walter 
and I go and see about getting your ee 
erty ugh the Custom House. It will 
take two or three days; but I'll leave 
Burns to see to it, for we must reach Falcon- 
tower to night.”’ 

That evening the ancient gates of Falcon- 
tower Castle rolled back to receive the ex- 
ile to the home of his childhood. 

For one day only Egerton and his ward 
remained, and on the following morning 
they left the north and returned to London. 

In the meantime the case of Egerton 
versus Stanfeld came on to be heard. The 
court was pretty well filled; and as the evi- 
dence was principally to be taken in the 
person, Walter and Egerton were there with 
their solicitor, Mr. Seymour, and Stephen 
Stanfeld came in with his attorney, a cer- 
tain Mr. George Verney. The defence was 
that Walter Sever was not the son of 
Colonel] Surrey; it being asserted by Stan- 
feld, and he held to it, that he had informa. 
tion of the said colonel’s death without 
children. But such a defence had not a le 
to stand upon. It was proved that Colone 
Surre had « a son; and the letter was pro- 
duced, written to Miss Norman afier his 
engagement, telling her who and what he 
was. The certificate of his marriage with 
Gertrude Norman was produced, with the 
certificate of their child's birth, and a certi- 
fied copy of the register of the colonel’s 
death, which had occurred at Calcutta. 

Not to weary with details—the evidence 
was so clear for the plaintiff, that the vice 
chancellor decided against the defendant, 
and made the order removing him from the 
trust, with some very strong remarks on 
his conduct. Stephen Stanfeld left the court 
& ruined man, and if it had taken place a 
few years later, he would have been sent 
across the seas under the Frauduleat Trus- 
tees Act. Asit was, he was of course ut. 
terly unable to refund the immense sum he 
was liable for, and he was obliged to pass 
tbrough the Ineolvent Court; while Egerton 
took possession of Forest Moor for his ward, 
intending in the spring to have the whole 
estate thoroughly looked after, from the 
Grange to the laborer’s cottage. 

Willingly would Theresa have gone to her 
father; but he wrote to her, commanding 
her to keep away. He was henceforth 
dead to her and Eveline, who he said had 
“gone abroad with Arthur—curse them!’’ 
And this was not contradicted, for Eveline 
said to her grandfather, ‘‘She 1s happy where 
she is. Better without such a sister as I am 
—better that the murderer's wife should be 
dead to her. She could not be happy with 
you or me.”’ 

And so Theresa was left standing alone. 
Yes, alone; her home, such as it was, gone, 
crumbled away into dust, as a skeleton, 
long enclosed, does when exposed to light 
and air. She learned—and learned through 
the public papers—that her father was a 
swindler, sn insolvent, a ruined man alike 
in name and estate; and then came his let 
ter ignoring her from that day, her and her 
sister; ‘they were best without him, as he 
was without them.”’ 

“I hated your mother,” he concluded, 
‘‘and I never loved her children. For you 
—you chose your own course, and must 
abide by it. For Eveline—she fled one 
night that Arthur came, and where she is 
Ineither know nor care. She may have 
gone after him—it is most likely. Forest 
Moor is wrested from me: you and Eveline 
have seen me for the last time—you now 
hear from me for the last time; henceforth 
to you I am dead. This is the last trom 

; “STEPHEN STANFELD.”’ 

With a perfectly white face, the friendless 
girl went straight to Lady Alice St. John 
showed her the letter, and told her her 
whole story, with hard, dry eyes, and hard 
unchanging manner. Alice St. John saw 
into the child's heart as plainly as if it bad 
a an open book, and she held out her 


anit poor child,”’ she said; ‘‘oh, my poor 
Theresa knelt at Alice’s feet—laid h 

h on her lap, and 4 

mane ty La fy Pp, 4nd wept as if her heart 
So for a few moments Alice let h 

— hea — — Pitying face bese oon 

omeless girl, i 

fell = her Root. a as 
““My darling,” said Lady Alice, “look 

My dear child, you know that neither [ hs 

mine will value you the less for this.” 

en calm now, and taking the 

en t in half and flung it in the 
‘Bo I wipe out all ties that boun 

= to a # me —. ‘Sol pone st 
memory of a home that never 

home, a father who hever was 4 father “ 

whose very name shal! be mine no more. 





Call me henceforth Thereaa Herbert.’ 
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“No, oh no,” she replied; “but T do not 
in ast ey ha net 
ban e more to 
a Ye Py have A 

‘If so, written 

out” asiced Lady Alice. oe ad 

“J don’t know—I can ”* said Ther 
esa. ‘‘Arthur Vivian may have torbiddes 
her; there never —— lost bet ween 
him and me. If you spare me for g 
couple of hours, Lady Alice, I wil! to 


Bond Street; for though my 
never saw me, I must hear something of 


eda, my dens, sake 

“Go, my dear, speed 

we leave here shortly for Deleon 
Take the carriage,’’ and Lady Alice rang 
the bell, and ordered the carriage. 

Thus it came about that a brougbam 
stopped before John Everard's shop, ands 
lady, closely veiled, stepped out, and enter. 
ing the shop, addressed the ancient fore. 
map. ‘Is Mr. Everard within?’ 

“No, ma’am, he is out,”’ was the re. 


ply. 
‘Is there a young lady living here?” 
asked, ‘‘a Mrs. Vivian?” > 

“Yes, ma’am, there is my master’s grand. 
daughter,’’ said the foreman. ‘Mrs. Vivi. 
an is now at home.” 

“I must see her—and at once,” said 
Theresa. 

The foreman bowed, rang a little 
and a maid-servant appeared, who cond 
Theresa up stairs to @ very pretty drawing. 


room. 

“Tell Mrs. Vivian that Miss Herbert 
wishes to see ber,’’ said Theresa. 

The girl left the room, and Theresa threw 
up her veil and stood waiting. Ao 
faltering step came along outside, and Ar- 
thur Vivian's forsaken wife entered. ‘The- 
resa!'’ she cried. One spring, and poor 
Eveline was in her sister’s arms. And then 
they told their griefs to each vther, for 
Eveline, ever, weak and clinging, must lean 
on something, and Theresa must have sym- 
pathy, and so in mutual confidence 
found mutual relief and comfort. 

John Everard came in shortly afterward, 
and the dear good old man welcomed the 
second grandchild almost as he had done 
the first. and wanted her to live with him 
also; but Theresa knew well that it was bet- 
ter for all parties that she should not; be- 
sides she could not honorably leave her situ- 
ation; so she said she would remain there. 
All she asked wasa place in her grand- 
father's heart and a corner of his hearth as 
a home. 

Thus once more the light shone on her 
path, and thus Theresa Herbert was not left 
standing alone. 


CHAPTER XXIU. 

T was a fine frosty morning of bright 

sunny day in December that the car- 
riage which was bearing Mrs. Rochester 
and her daughter and Cousin Tom 
Falcontower neared its destination. 
had never been there before, and everything 
had an interest for her. 

“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, es they 
entered the quaint old town of Falco 
tower, “do look at that dear old ina, 
the Egerton Arms,” pointing toa wander 
ing old inn facing the sea, and which 
stood for ages. 

“Ah,” said Marion, “the walls of thet 
inn concealed a lord of Falcontower ones, 
when soldiers were searching his own 
for him in vain.’’ 

‘Who was that, mamma?’ asked Isbel. 

“‘Angelo’s great grandtather,”’ replied 
mother. ‘Sir James Egerton was 
the forty-five’ you know, and afier the pre 
tender fied back to France, he came 3®° 
and was actually in that inn while me 7 
al soldiers were searching the castle. 
wil] see his picture up yonder. of 

Here the carriage stopped at the gates se 
the Park, of which on this aide there 
about a mile to traverse. They were oblige’ 
to go slowly, for all the way the rolled 
steep ascent on the right, far below 
the sea, and they could hear the 
measured roar of the breakers 9 
crashed on the rocks and 
while to the Jeft as far as the eye cone toe 
it rested enchanted on forest 


with giant oaks, and ata 2 


gi 


it 


wooded valleys, and deep and ro 
It was indeed a noble domain, 
noble too was ~ je ager d old 
now burst u r view. 
“Why.” nid Isbel, when she could sp 
‘4t has all ite fortifications, = 
ue 
When Pohl mew pos § for » lady's lore 
Would spear the dragon. 
‘Yes,’’ said her mother; ‘ 
stood nearly eight centuries, and e 
siege, its successive owners have of 
| for it, that there’s little or 
ruin about it. Look at its lofty 


donjon, with the proud banner 

house waving over it.”’ yy oid 
“What an impregnable fortres* 

Isbel. id,‘ # 


, and Tom 8 
Marion amiled ing of 


artillery © i soon make 0 rua foe 
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into an quadrangle, and 
instead of mail- knights, Leonora 


rton them, and gsve them 
rte to old Falcontower,”’ and Leono. 
ra herself took Marion to her room, and as 
she left her at the door, whispered, ‘I must 
go to receive the — have 
arrived, and are in their A when 
you are ready, go to Angelo’s 
study » (you your way) J 


is 
there. * 
Keew the way—of course she did, and 


through the ups and downs of dark galler- 
jes a stairways gained the door. 

Julian was in the study; at last she was to 
meet the son she had parted from nine 
years before, and now that moment had 
arrived, she stopped, trembling, almost fear- 
ing to enter the room; it was only a moment 
and then she went in. There he stood; 
changed as he was she knew him, and the 
emotion of fe ~~ F, — into the 
single moment 8 ere sprang 
forward to the arms that held her 80 close. 

“Julian! my boy, my son! my w 


boy. 

All the anguish of that long weary separ- 
tion was forgotten, and in that moment she 
knew , felt only that she once more clasped 
ber son, her idolised boy, to he 


a 
3 


& 8 


love than his step-mother did. He 
weep the happy tears that might at last flow 
and his own breast heaved, but then he held 
her oft. 

“My beautiful mother, my own sweet 
mother,” he said, in a low voice; ‘it seemed 
as if we were never again to meet on this 
side of the grave, and now it must be by 
stealth as if it were wrong.”’ 

“But, ob Julian,’’ she ; ‘for my sake 
if not for your own, remember that in pub- 
lic we are nothing but strangers.’’ 

‘That is the hardest to bear,’’ said Julian 
bitterly; ‘‘to be compelled to treat you, and 
Angelo, and Leonora, as comparative 
strangers.”’ 

“Dear Julian, my dear son,’ said his 
mother, again winding her arms round 
him,‘ hope and trust that all willcome right 
it is begun, if it had not, you could not now 
be here; and though the murderer has es- 
caped, he will surely be taken.’’ 

“Look at me, mother, and tell me if I 
am so changed that no one will recognise 
me, not even Tom Courtenay?”’ 

Tom had known a beardiess youth of 
eighteen, with a fair complexion and golden 
bair. Now, in his place there stood a tall, 
strong man of seven-and-twenty, with a 
bronzed complexion, a dark mustache on 
the lip. and hair which, if it had retained 
its golden light, had deepened into a rich 
dark brown, totally different to the sunny 
locks of the youth. The eyes were the 
same; but the very features had changed. 
They had grown sterner, more defined; and 
care and sorrow had not left scatheless the 
once smooth brow. The very emile was 
sadder,and his voice was deepened and mel- 
lowed. 

There is, perhaps, no time of life when 
years work such a change as from eighteen 
to 81x or seven and twenty, when the strip- 
ling becomes the strong, thinking man, 
who has battled with the world and tasted 
of the bitterness of life; and as Marion gazed 
on the slight, graceful, but powerful form, 
and noble bronzed face of her son, she felt 
that he was indeed so changed—ay, and for 
the better—that none would recognise in 
the somewhat foreign looking Julian D'Arcy 
the = they had only known as boy and 
youth. 

“You are so changed, my darling boy,”’ 
me said, ‘‘that even Tom will not know 

ou 

The door opened softly, and Leonora 
glided in. ‘‘Angelo sent me,” she said, 
with a gentle smile. ‘‘Isbel has missed you 
aunt Marion; go back, and you, Julian, 
come with me another way. e must en- 
‘er the drawing-room by the boudoir.”’ 
She pushed Marion gently from the room, 
and came back to Julian. ‘Now, you'll 
remember that I must ‘Mr. Rothesay’ you.” 

And must I ‘miss’ you,’’ said Julian. 

No, Said she; “because Angelo and 1 
were so intimate with you abroad when I 
na ape a child.’’ 

0 88 you are not yet n up, { ma 
stil} ‘Leonora’ you, ’’ ded Julian vmiling. 

Yea, and I'll tell you this,” said Leono 
rm, “‘no one here understands Italian but 
~ I, Angelo, and Marion; even Isbel 
esn't. for she learnt German instead. and 
“8 you have been so long in Italy, it will not 

Counted rude now and then to speak to 
oo in Italian, but rather a courtesy to 


«yy bank you for the hint,” said Julian. 
Ow come ’’ 
Pag | reached the drawing-room soon 
+. “i Mrs. Rochester, and then Angelo in- 
on uced Julian to his guests, of whom as 
there were none but whom we know: 
nica Alice St. Jobn, and her sons and 
€ce, with Theresa, the Rochesters, Waker 
met 7; 10d Roland Aubrey. whom, having 
2 town at Louis St. John’s, Egerton 








he was leaning oy & par- 
tially ruined battlement, looking yet 
out into the blue expanse of ocean, one 
hand absently holding a jewelled cross, 
suspended by a gold chain to her neck—the 
been in the casket—that had 
Angelo’s raven hair to form the “I H. 8.’’ 
At ‘8s words she said, ‘‘What do 
you mean—that I was wrong?’’ 

‘‘No, not that exactly, ora,’’ was 
the reply; ‘for though, in strict morality, 
I suppose it was wrong, somehow I can’t 
help thinking it right.’’ 

“Right or wrong, I don’t care,’’ said 
Leonora, recklessly; ‘‘the wrong is all my 
own, and I'll take that chance so that I[ 
serve——"’ She stopped abruptly but the 
little slender fingers closed nervously and 
clingingly round the cross. 

Margaret looked up; the quiet brow was 
troubled, the firm, proud lip quivered slight- 
ly, and the dark eyes drooped beneath the 
long heavy lashes. 

‘Would you go through it all again?’ 
said Margaret. 

‘Yes, a thousandfold,’’ replied Leonora; 
and the little hand silently stole the cross 
into the bosom of her robe, and let it lie 
there on the heart that knew not itself. 

‘‘What!"’ said Margaret; ‘‘again through 
that night in the cloisters; more than all 
through that horrible ten minutes on the 
river's strand, when you knew Vivian 
meant to murder you?”’ 

‘*Let justice be done, though the heavens 
should fall,’’said Leonora de Caldara: ‘‘it isa 
sentiment worthy of a Roman.”’ 

There was a short silence. Isbel now 
joined them, saying, ‘‘Might I ask you to 
show us the picture gallery? We have heard 
so much of it.’’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Ah! 
here is Walter Surrey.”’ 

Surrey approached, smiled, and offered 
her his arm, and taking it Leonora led the 
way tothe magnificent picture gallery—a 

rfect gallery of Art; sculptures and paint- 
“ , ancient and modern; master pieces of 
all ages were here gathered together. 
There seemed scarce & painter or sculptor, 
from ancient Greece to the present day, but 
had contributed some gem of art to it, and 
while Walter was bending over a classic 
vase, Isbel was standing entranced before an 
exquisite painting of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
representing a beautiful woman in early 

outh. 

‘(Who is this?’’ almost whispered Isbel. 

‘Jt is Helen Rothesay. Lady Egerton, 
Sir Reginald’s mother. She died young. 
This was painted from a crayon of her.’”’ 

‘‘Poor thing! And who are those two—in 
this one large frame? What a beautiful 
couple!”’ 

She might well say so. It wasa picture 
«-f a bandsome man in a Highland bonnet 
and plaid of the Stewart tartan, and leanin 
on his arm was a young and most beautif 
Italian lady, with one of those faces that, 
like Charles First's, seemed to have a doom 
written in them. 

‘‘Who are these?’ she next inquired. 

“That is Sir James Egerton,’’ said Leono- 
ra. ‘‘He was out in the ‘forty-five.’ and 
died abroad in the service ot Prince Charles 
while his son was secretly brought up at 


this castle.”’ 
‘And this fair Italian——”’ 
‘Was his wife. She was following her 


husband into exile, but the vessel was 
wrecked on the French coast. Her corpse 
was found and secretly brought here and 
buried in the cloisters. There isa broken 
column on her tomb.’’ 

‘How comes Sir James in that dress?’”’ 
asked Isbel 

“His mother was the daughter of a Sir 
Archibald Stewart, who had lands in Blair 
Athole. That is how it is.”’ 

‘I should have told Sir James’s for an 
Egerton ’** observed Walter. ‘I ob 
serve in sll these portraits a strong family 
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alike they are. Surely, de Oaldara, 
this dark lady was some relation to you 
and your guestiant” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


friendless in the wide world without than 
with him. 

He turned his back on the mighty city, a 
man whose own hand had made him at 
utterly alone and friendless in the world. 
Not even the memory of s being who had 
loved him, and whom he had loved. Where 
did the man, whose whole life had been a 
tiesue of wrong, pass that Christmas night ? 
Wandering like a ghost about the 
deserted house that for nearly forty years had 
been his—not even a single light there now. 
E window was shut and barred; the 
~ ap more rank, the hemlock more 
tall gling; the few flowers that Ar 
thur’s wife been used to tend and train 
were dead now; and nothing but desolation 
reigned in the lonely old Grange where some 
fifty years before old Herbert Surrey had 
_ open house, and later, banished his 
only son from—all dead; and now the old 
place had passed once more into the hands 
of the Surreys, represented by the son of 
Armitage Surrey; and as Stephen Stanteld 
stood beneath the tall trees on all he had 
lost, he lifted his hand and cursed aloud the 
name of Angelo Egerton, the man who had 
wrested so faira domain from his hands. 

‘Ay, curse away!’ said a voice. ‘‘Curses, 
they say; recoil on them as speak them.’’ 
And a tal), portly man stood before him. 
‘‘What are you doing on these grounds, 
eh ?’’ 

‘*What I choose!’’ replied Stanfeld. ‘‘Who 
are you, fellow?’’ 

‘Maybe an honester man than Stephen 
Stanfeld,’’ was the reply. ‘‘My name's Sam 
Warren, and I'm left in charge here by the 
gentleman you so liberally provide with a 
warm place in eternity. You're trespassing 
bere. sir, and must leave.’’ 

‘‘Do you know, fellow, that I was here ?’’ 
said Stanfeld, flercely. 

‘Certainly, sir, you were; but Sir Angelo 
Egerton is here now, and he has pl me 
in charge, so be kind enough to walk away, 
sir. I don’t wish to be rude, but duty is 
duty.”’ 

Stan feld turned oa his heel, and walked 
away—a homeless wanderer—made so by 
his own hand alone. 

Where that snowy winter's night was Ar- 
thur Vivian! While the good old yule log 
blazed in the immense blaze in the immense 
hal] of the keep at Falcontower Castle— 
while a gay and happy crowd danced the 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley’’—while the grim 
old portraits frowned on each other, and the 
sad dark face of Jesuita de Caldara looked 
mournfully down on the — bright young 
faces which gazed wonderingly upon the ill 
fated Spaniard, her assessin was standin 
before John Everard's door, closely wrapped 
in a heavy mantle,and with his hat slouched 
low, but stil] worn with a certain jaunty air 
as if he knew—as he did—tbat he was hand- 
some. 

Yes, there he stood, though he knew that 

there was a price on his besd, though he 

knew that a clever detective was searching 
for him; but he was ca)mly self confident; he 
had already put his pursuer on & ae 

track, eluded him, and returned to —— 
in one of the bundred disguises he knew 
how to assume, and now he stood there hes 
itating whether to knock boldly, or watch 
an opportunity of finding out if his wife were 
there. He wanted money, and he knew he 
could get it from her, if she bad it. 

He knocked at last at the private door, 
which was opened by a middle-aged 
woman. 

‘Does a lady live here of the name of 
Vivian,’’ he said,—‘‘Mrs. Vivian ?’’ 





likeness, from that old knight of Nor- 
man William’s to Sir Angelo; they have all 





“Yes, sir, Mr. Everard’s grand-daugh. 
ter.’’ 


other he had deliberately flung away, less | /,, 
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minutes the door from the 7 opened, 
and his wile stood before him, looking very 
oo tet Sees than he hed ever soon 

‘Do you know,” she anid, out her 
bands to keep back, ‘he thoes 

ra coon ete eet 
No, keep back—do not teach me.” 

“Evie, Eviet’ he said. “Is it my wife 
who speaks? You used to love me. Are 
you not still Arthur Vivien’s wife?’’ 

Re cae AOR Oe sttil steadfiy 
confronting him,and still ies bak, 
meo—w me wedded 

bososa with fierce died. 
our wife—yes, I am Arthur Vivian's wite, 
but I am not to be brutally flung away one 
day and wooed back at his pleasure. Arthur 
Vivian, I know you now.” 

‘Eveline, hear me! hear me!’’ he implored, 
‘I am a wanderer on the oarth, an exile, 6 
prcparibed man, buntes from city to city, 

land to land; houseless in the 
dreadful night, without the means to evade 
peceent want, oc Eve Same day to dog. Eve 
you let your husband be takga for 
ms means to leave the country for- 
ever 

‘Swear to me that you will never let me 

see your face again,”’ said Eveline; that the 
months I have to live will be passed in 

By I will give you the means to 

*‘T swear it,’’ he 

His wife threw a vy purse on the ta- 
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mon 
you have to live?’’ he 
‘Look at me, Arthur Vivian,’’ said his 
wife. “ITamd ! 
you that night w 
“Eveline, Eveline! have I not enough 
blood on my head, but you must lay yours 
on me, too ?’’ 
‘‘Arthur, farewell!’’ said Eveline. 


were to drag meinto hell. My only hope is 
that ‘after death is acthingnens.’ tad 

A shadow fell on the snow, and a woman 
with an infant passed + He stood, look- 
ing after her, and his arms tightly 
across his chest. 

“Oh, Evie, Evie,’ said he, ‘if you could 
have laid a little child upon my breast, I 
might not have been so lost a being.”’ 

And the darkness grew darker and the 
snow fell faster, as the dark form flitted past 
and vanished. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
——a—— 


Two students at Williston Seminary, who 
are very fond of wearing showy clothes, re- 
cently took pains to two suits of the 
same material, which they were sure could 
not be duplicated. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they left some pieces with a local 
tailor, in whose shop they were seen by A 
couple of Chinese students, who procured 
suits wy | like om. p -» the four oP. 
peared in the chapel on the same mornin 
with suits of the same cut and material 
The chagrin of the two students may imag- 
ined. 


—— 


ee 
Alligators, though not unknown, are not 
very common in the rivers of China, where 
in many places their a rance is held to 
presage some watery disaster. One has*re 
cently been discovered at Chin Klang by 
some laborers employed in clearing outs 
smal] canal. When the scales of the mons— 
ter were observed above the mud in which 
it had buried itself, work at once ceased. 
The mandarins were informed of the un- 
welcome presence, and came in force to the 
spot, burning incense unsuccessfully, to in. 
duce the visitor to depart. 





Mrs. Starch, of Surgeon Bay, Wis,, de 
sired to get rid of her husband. She put 
poison in his coffee, but the dose was so 
ema)] that it only made him slightly ill. 
She tried again, and made the quantity so 
Jarge that it did not seriously harm him. 
Then she experimented on s dog and a cat; 
but by the time she had thoroughly mas- 
tered the subject, Mr. Starch’s suspicions 
were aroused, and he detected the drug in 
his cup on the occasion of the third attempt 
on his life. 





There is a young om in Wilkes county, 
Ga., who was born blind,and who, it is said, 
can instantly tell color by the touch. When 
a child, she could tell the name and color of 
her pet cats and chickens by simply laying 
her hand upon them. 





French bridesmaidsa)]] sear bunches of 





natura) orange blossoms at the waist. 
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Down tn a Gaisy jeweled weatow, 
Wlllows Bisse the bronkiet'’s Bow, 
W here Grei | met my Daisy Carling. 

lp o summer long ago. 


O fresher far than Sowers of sprin 
Brighter °til] than sparkling dew ; 

o mine ! svcd fragrast 
Sweetest roses Dever knew. 


Am™m14 the tints of shells and blossoms, 
Fairest formes of earth and air, 
aig Seass Gee” sought some rarest beauty, 
ith my Daisy to compare. 


No richest em biems can y ber, 
Ne er reveal ber sy! pb-i'ke grace. 

Ber soullul eyes and Erm 80 pecricss, 
Nor the witeb'ry of ber face. 


O Datey queen ! wy only darling, 
In my sou! she ne su 2; 

Ard only can ber like be of ip 
Brightest visions of a dream ! 


The Sick-Nurse. 


BY A. B. 





M broke out with peers 

review had been ot much 

splendor. The aris- 

the dletrict were absent, as 
old captains who had lon 
to rest upon their laurels, an 

{ pa After seeing the review un- 

unfavorable circumstances, old 
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's 
to be admitted that any man who was 
like Dr. Fred Garston, his nephew, over 
and ears in love, would never have 
such a day to break what bad, till 
now, been the inmost secret of his bosom 
however, on this very day that 
decided to confront all opposition, 
to ask his uncle to accept pretty Flor- 
ence Hudson as his future niece. 
The dinner passed off as usua] and the 
a was settling down in bis arm chair, 
his 


iis 


a! 
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would, no doubt have been enjoying 

evening nap. if his nephew 

had not disturbed him by putting a question 

that near sent the old gentleman at one 
nd 


Ff 


as t!"’ cried Captain yn pot ‘can it 
be that you, Fred Garston—that , the son 
of so distinguished a a as Oswald Gar. 
ston, the leader of all the heroic cha in 
the wars of the past half century, should 
condescend to stoop so low ™ 

‘‘Excuse me, uncle, |——"’ 

“Hold your toneue!"’ thundered the Cap. 
tain. ‘You would give your hand to a girl 
who—"’ 

‘‘Whose father,’’ interrupted Garston, 
‘was a brave soldier, like yourself, but who, 

reonally, can boast of no distinction, save 
the little she has acquired, and which is ac- 
corded to all army hospital nurses.’’ 

‘Bay no more!’’ foamed the Captain. ‘‘It 
cannot, shall not be!’ 

“Uncle,” returned Fred, it afflicts me 
deeply that I must incur your gm cay 
for 1 cannot renounce Florence Hudson. 
We love each other, have exchanged vows, 
and I must and will make her my wife.’’ 

“Against my wish—without my consent?”’ 

the Captain. 

“Ah, uncle, why will you not consent,and 
bless our union ?’ 

‘Begone, begone!—get from my sight, 
and forever!’’ said the Captain, the words 
half choking him. 

Fred knew from past experience that 
bis uncle would not retract, and so made no 
further attempt to shake the Captain's reso- 
lution. 

He began to pack his lug at once,and 
before the village clock had struck ten had 
arran everything for his departure, and 
left his uncle s home. 


It was the anniversary of the day on 
which, two years previously, Fred—or, as 
he was now styled, Dr Garston—had left 
his uncle, as then he thought forever, that 
he found awaiting him on his return from 
the usual morning visits to his patients a 
telegram which ran as follows: 


“From Sarah Cartwright, housemaid, The 
Oaks, Corwell, to Dr. Garston, Abbey 
Street, Walthern. 

* Captain Spc fforth happened with a seri- 
ous accident—broken leg—whilst returning 
from review to day. Come at once if you de 
sire to ece him alive.”’ 

Fred immediately broke this sad news to 
his ‘‘wife."’ Yea, his wife: for it was now 
fifieen months since Fred Garston had pub 
licly vowed to love and cherish, till death 
did them part, one Fiorence Hudson; 
and, as the result of the union, a son had 
given t» the happy pair. and they had 
named him Henry Sp fforth Garston. 

Lorg fore the time at which the next 
train for Corwell was timed to start, Fred 
had made al! a not ting 
the principal! one getting Dr Spins to 
take over his patients until such time as 
be should be able to return home from his 


* Yes; it's broken, and badly too!’ were 
the frst words thet greeted Fred's ears on 
The Oaks; ‘‘and I am not certain 
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in better spirits than be had ever been 
since the date on which Fred, aloo 
D ctor Cariton; bad set the broken leg. 

But three days after this, the Captain 
in a state of unconsciousness, and more 
once during that time it was though 
about to draw his last breath. He 
ever, rally; and for six } weeks 
his young wife took the position 
watch alternately. 

It was on the second day of the eighth 
wees after the second setting that Fred was 
seated by the bedside of his patient. thinking 
of the night when he had quitted his uncle's 


when his uncle indicated, by his call for s 
a ad water (as he had many times done 

uring the past few days), that he desired a 
little conversation. 

Fred, of course, gratified his uncle's wish, 
and the two entered into, and thoroughly 
discussed, divers subjects for the space of an 
hour or so, when Fred unwittingly intro- 
duced the subject of ‘‘sick nurses,’’ and 
amongst other things pointed out the won- 
derful powers of endurance and the amount 
of patience by some of those of 
the gentler sex who followed this avocation 
as a means of livelihood and support. 

This es t forth a rejoinder from Cap- 
tain Spofforth. which was quite unexpected, 
to the effect that never beiore had be sus- 
pected, never before could he bave believed, 
whoever had told him of it, that it was pos- 
sible for a human being to be so kind, and 
attentive, and so self-denying as the young 
lady who had acted in that capacity to him- 
self, through the many long weeks of suffer- 
ing he had undergone. 

‘Indeed, Fred, I am firmly convinced 
if it had not been for the kind care and 
watchfulness of my nurse that your help as 
medical adviser to your uncle would have 
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, long since been dispensed with; and, instead 


ot being in conversation with you as Iam at 
the present moment. my bones would have 
been lying beside those of my forefathers. 
And,’’ continued the Captain, ‘‘let me take 
this opportunity of thanking you kindly— 
very kindly—for the promptitude and fore. 
—_ you displayed in engaging this young 
lady to watch over one who, until this acci- 
dent a. had never known the true 
value of woman. If I am only spared, I in- 
tend to recompense her in a manner that 
will show that her services have not been 
wasted on a man who could not appreciate 
them; and, if it be possible, I will prevail 
upon her to stay in my service, to take what- 
ever position she may choose in my house 
hold,”’ 

Speaking with perceptible emotion, Fred 
replied: 

‘I am greatly pleased that the sick nurse 
had ministered to your wants in such an ef- 
ficient manner. ith regard to your inten- 
tion of retaining her in your service, I must 
demur to that, as I think that a permanent 
situation in any household would be beneath 
the wife of Doctor Garston.”’ 

“Fred! Fred!’’ ejaculated the Captain, 
repeating the same some half dozen times, 
and throwing himself into a state of excite. 
ment. ‘Is it really a fact—can it be possi- 
ble that this young lady is your wife ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ rep'ied Fred, in a tone 
that was almost inaudible. 

A moment later and Mrs. Garstun was in 
the arms of the old Captain, and receiving 
his thanks and blessings. 

And from that day, the Captain, though 
always well, never felt right, he said, unless 
the sick nurse was near him. 
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The reported command of the King of 
Burmah to put several females of the royal 
family in chains. apd leave them to starve 
to death, is a fresh example of a common 
form of native cruelty. When the English 
were preparing to bombard Rangoon, the 
Burmese Governor ordered several native 
Christians to be bang up by the wrists and 
left to perish of thirst and hunger. A simi. 
lar fate awaited the English and American 
missionaries. who were only saved by a 
timely ure of the town. Among the 
victims of this horrible practice was a lion 
which bad been presented to the king by 
the British government, and which the na- 
ono a declared must die if Rangoon 

be saved. Accordingly the poor 
beast was actually starved to death in his 





cage 





“Stowed Away.” 


-out. 

This galled me much, for I was confident 
the gang then at work were not the depre- 
dators, as I bad ms ¢ a ee =— 
casks d em Pp w 
say bad Glen steered, ond I know thas thls 
depletion was owing to some other agency 
than the one sus 

At last I received a hint from the cook 
that there was always plenty of grog knock- 
ing avout in the forecastle; and the inference 
1 naturally drew was, that the sailors had 
effected ingress to the hold by forcing a pas- 

through the bulkhead in the fore- peak, 
— ps nightly incursions upon the cargo; 
80 I resolved to sneak below, after the hatches 
had been closed at sunset, and endeavor to 
catch some of the crew in the act. 

I told the first mate the suspicions I enter- 
tained, and he considered ~ Fi a good 
one; so, shortly after nightfall, he lowered 
me down the after hatchway himself, care- 
fully reclosing it, as, of course, if the men 
got a notion of what was in the wind, my 
mission would be fruitless. 

The night was cloudy and stormy, occa- 
sional squalls of wind and rain drowning 
every sound on deck, but in the spacious 
lower hold all was dark and silent as the 


grave. 

I Cc” a we forward for some dis- 
tance, clambe on hands and knees over 
chests, bales, and boxes, until at last I found 
my progress impeded by several huge cases 
of macbinery, which barred up the 
from one hatchway to the other,on the star- 
board side. 

On the port side and amidships small 
cases of wine were stowed, and as I could 
easily lift them, I commenced removin 
the top layer, and crawling ahead as I di 


80 

Asa lamp would have betrayed my pres- 
ence to the thieves, I did not carry one, but 
I had a few matches in my vest pocket, and 
I occasionally lighted one when [ lost my 
be among the labyrinth of goods. 

t last, on removing a good sized bale, I 
found empty space before me, and conclud- 
ing I arrived at the main hatchway, 
whence all the cargo had been removed, I 
faced about and began lowering myself 
by my hands and feet to the keelson; but a 
case I grasped gave way, and I was sud- 
denly precipitated tothe plankflooring with 
the case upon my legs and holding me down 
with its weight, which was considerable. 

I tried to rise, but the effort was futile,and 
_— pain in my crushed limbs was excruti- 

Dg. 

The air was hot and stifling, and a pecu- 
liar sickening odor hung upon it, 

After tumbling for a match, ‘I struck 
the last one I had against the iron band of 
the case. Directly it ignited, a sheet of 
white flame fiitted around, and in its pale, 
weird light I saw a ghastly skeleton crouched 
in close proximity to where I lay. 

I uttered a cry of horror, for it was no 
chimera. I was really in the tomb of one 
who had once been mortal, and the flame 
which had illumined the dark cavity where 
Ihad been was caused by the gases gen- 
erated in the decaying body of the unfortu- 
nate man, who must have heen immured in 
ey hy sepulchre. 

Ina frenzy of terror I uttered wild screams 
for help, but only the echoes of my own 
voice answered, ard no other sound broke 
the dread stillness save the hurrying rush of 
many feet, as swarms of rats fied over and 
away from me. 

Huge drops of sweat welled up and stood 
in dewy beads upon my brow; yet a chill 
sensation shook every nerve and muscle in 


my a 
could see nothing in the intense dark. 
ness; but, as if lured by fa:cination I glanced 
in the directicn of the ghastly figure until 
my eyes were almost out of their sockets, 
fancied I could see the long, bony arm 
of the skeleton thrust itself forth to gras 
me; the fleshless face. the hollow temples, 
seemed clear to my sight, and the white 
rows of teeth coomed to mock and grin at me 
>. 
was but a youngster, and I could bear the 
horrible phantasy no longer; my overstrained 
nerves relaxed, and I swooned. 

How long I remained unconscious I can. 
not tell, but when my senses returned I 
hesrd a noise a short distance ahead of where 
I lay, and saw a ray of yellow light gleam 
throu the interstices of some loosely 





packages on mm right. 
sound a man’s voice, ne ae 


and by the tone of it I knew yaw 















him say. 
‘ ’ I holloed in 
— ‘Help! mogely_Sanataral even i 
"T ceed 0 onset Sune it Salt 


been let fall 

‘Bill! Bill! did you hear that?’ hay. 
shrieked the terror stricken sailor. 

‘It's something unnatural, anyhow. Let's 
get out o’ this, Joe. I knew no good would 


me Oye pede fag doing businces,”’ 


eaid Carstairs. “‘ ‘s he arter down 
here? Syetag on an, © Se But if he’s 
gotten hurt, it's best we and help 
him; he's not a bad sort, and won't 
Fran « and bales aside, 

g cases they ad- 
vensall plnioan mica 
repeatedly hailed them. 


and sass Gap oothed Rowapial guieel te 
me; away, the 
one beneath which I lay. 
‘‘Are you much hurt, sir?’ asked Car. 
‘I can scarcely tell,”’ { replied, as 
lifted me up. Then I im the ee 
tion of the skeleton. ‘ 


poor 
stowed himself away for the 
added, when the first agony 
passed away. 
I was sorely bruised, but no bones 
broken. The sailors 
until I got under the main hatch : 
went up on deck, via the forecastle, 
told the mate thought some one 


it; 


down the hoid. He, thinking I bad mades 
capture, opened the hatch. I v as hoisted, 
— oe than alive, from the hold be 
nea 

I explained all to the ate, coats the 
part relating to the two sallors, for I did not 
wish to get them into trouble, as they had 
aided me; and next day the remains of the 
unfortunate stowaway were brought 
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deck. 

From a paper found in the 
coat we ascertained his name and former 
residence, and afterwards learned that the 
unhappy man had wished to join his sweet- 
heart in Australia, but having no money to 
pay for a passage, he had stowed himeelt 
away in the pump-well, whence no sound 
could reach to the deck, and so met the ter- 
rible fate I have recorded. 

There was no more cargo broached st 
night aboard the Water Nymph that trip. 
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StrecuLaR Accrpents. — Strange 
chances with fatal results are daily happen- 
ing here and there. A Boston butcher ran 
against a knife that lay on a block, severed 
an artery, and bled to death. A Denver 
woman caught her foot upon a frog and 
could not get loose before a train ran 
her. A Vermont farmer sneezed with 
straw in his mouth, drew it into his lup 
and died choking. A horse kicked a " 

boy into a deep well. where he was 
the | The shoe flew off the foot of 
kicking mule in Nashville and fractured the 
skull of a baby. An Oregon girl swallowed 
her engagement ring and lived only a week 
afterward. While standing on his head on 
the top of a high fence post, an Iowa boy 
lost his balance, fell into a tub of hot water, 
and was fatally scalded. A stone thrown by 
a play fellow, 
St. Louis boy was drinking, driving come of 
the pieces down his throat, and he died s 
few days afterward in great y: 
ing up to watch the flight of an arrow & 
Nashville woman did not see it descendin 
directly over her head, and the sharp at 
point penetrated her brain through one 
her eyes, killing her instantly. 
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Two farmers in Santa Clara county, Cal., 
are having a queer lawsuit. One hads fine 
artesian well on his grounds, yielding wster 
enough to irrigate strawberry beds 
and an orchard during dry season. The 
other day a well sunk on the — 
property struck the identical vein of ws'er 
which supplied the first, and eventuslly 
checked its fow. Land owner No. 1 = 
instituted suit for damages for injury 4 be 
well, while No. 2 claims that the wel 
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wretebed and toolish jealousy, 
How com'st thou 

I ne’er was of kind ; 
Nor have I yet 


vent that 
To yotbers should pot warm them at my fire; 


But under the disguise of love, 

Thou say’st thou Only com'st to prove 
What my affections were. 
Tnink’st thou that love is helped by fear ? 
Go, anf Ay = 

1 ne’er will owe my health to a disease. 


The Two Choices. 


BY A. C. 











EORGE ELLINGWOOD and his sis- 
ter, Augusta, were seated in a well- 
furnished parlor in one of the most 
fashionable localities of the 
city. It was a winter evening, and a bright 
© "Gascpe sad bla distor were erpbens, be 
rge were v- 
ing met with their second parental] loes— 
that of the tather—about a year previous to 
the opening of our , were rich, 
for their father had di a large amount 
ther ted lived together in. the peteraa 
the 
mansion, oe e aes the = 
his father an ugusta 
charge of the orphaned home. 

The brother had seen his five.and.twen- 
tieth year, while the sister was somewhat 
younger. 

For some time the brother and sister had 
been sitting in silence. Augusta was gaz 
ing mildly upon her companion, while he 
was gazing nervously into the fire. 

“Well.” he said at length, raising his 
eyes to his sister's face, ‘‘you are of age, 
and I suppose you can do as you please, but 
you are most foolish.’’ 

‘‘And wherein am I foolish ?’’ 

‘Wherein? Why, in everything con- 
nected with this freak of yours. Here 
you are the mistress of nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars, placed by birth and en- 
dowmentsin the very midst of the most se- 
lect and aristocratic social circle of our city, 
and yet you would throw away all these ad- 
vantages—advantages for which thousands 
envy you—by marrying with a penniless, 
briefless lawyer.”’ 

The rich blood mounted to the face of the 
sister as she heard this. 

‘“George,’’ she said, in a very calm, firm 
tone, “I that you will at least speak 
with becoming dignity. I have made up 
my mind as to how I shall act, and I shall 
not change it unless I can be convinced by 
some reasonable argument that Iam wrong. 
I will admit that Allan Johnson is what 
ne would call a poor man; but yet I love 

im, and I will tell you why. His widowed 
mother was our mother’s best and dearest 
friend. When our mother lived I used of. 
ten to visitat Mrs. Johnson's, and I was 
placed much in Allan’s company. I found 
him to be a noble, generous-hearted youth, 
with a high mind, anda rich store of in- 
formation and moral character. I loved 
him, and he loved me. Had I found Allan 
Johnson amongst the very wealthiest of our 
fashionable acquaintances, it would have 
been all the sameto me. It is his manhood 
alone that has attracted me. And I will 
tell you one other thing—if Allan had pos- 
sessed, with all his ness of heart, a 
carelessness with regard to worldly affairs, I 
would not have consented to become his 
wife. ButI knew him to be rigidly up- 
right, and vering and industrious— 
and I told him that I would be his wife.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said George. ‘‘You will 
of course do as you please.”’ 

‘I shall do what I think right,’’ said Au- 
gusta. ‘‘And now,’’ she continued in a pe- 
culiar tone, ‘‘I must ask you a question, 
since the subject is open. Have you yet 
made up your mind upon your own mar- 
riage ?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ 

*‘And you have concluded to make An- 
geline Allyne your wife ?’’ 

wai 

“I am very sorry, George.”’ 

‘Are you, indeed ? Well, I sha’n’t at. 
tempt to fathom your tastes; but Miss Allyne 
possesses all those quslifications that I de- 
sire. She is wealthy, intelligent, beautiful; 
pleasing in her manners; moves in the high- 
est es of society, and understands how 
to make a social circle joyous aud sgreea- 
ble. She will be an ornament to my house ”’ 

“‘And yet, George,’’ said the sister, ‘I 
fear she will not make your home s happy 
one. I know that she is all you have rep. 
resented her, but al] that cannot make a 
good wife. She may make an excellent 
mistress for your drawing rooms, but nots 
soothing spirit at your e, and, one 
thing more—I fear she is not qualified to be 
& mother to your children. It is a wife you 
want, Geor wite to love you and be 
ber guard angel when all else may be 

and gloomy.” 

*‘O, fudge!’ exclaimed the brother. ‘1 
will trust Allyne. She is my 


v. 


our 
ve one word further to ,” re- 
sumed the brother, not in the best" hu 
mor, “if you Allan Johnson, he must 
not presume upon his relationship to make 
free with me. He must never think to look 
to me for sociality or assistance.”’ 

There was a tesr sprang to the of the 
maiden, but she turned away Ser heed to 
hide it. Fors while she felt unhappy; but 
she looked forward into the future, and joy 
settled once more upon her soul. 

a = 2 . o 
sno gamed cn, 208 Atenc Eiingnest 
became the wife of Allan Johnson, and in a 


had looked deep one ~~ oy a 
not enov. e . 
cations of his wife. . 

She was always anxious and earnest in 
the gay pursuit of pleasure. 

It was not long betore he began to miss 
the society of his gentle sister. 

He reallaed the truth of what she had told 
him—the woman who might shine in s0- 
ciety, and even adorn some circles, might 
not be a good wife. 

ao * . a 

Ten years rolled away and George Elling- 
wood stood in the streets of the great city 
without a home. His wife had worn her 
self outin her ceaseless round of excite- 
ment, and he had laid her in the cold grave 
—another victim to—call it what you 
please. 

He stood now with just two hundred dol- 
lars in his pocket—that was all his ee | 
wealth—and with that sum he determin 
to seek some home in the West, where he 
could escape the coldness of those who 
had once hung upon his favors, and where 
he could commence life anew. He sought 
out one of the most flourishing of the Wes- 
tern States, and there he looked about for 
some good opportunity to enter into busi- 
ness. 

At length he heard that the governor of 
the State wanted to employ a land agent, 
and George determined to seek the berth. 

It was just at dusk on a cool November 
evening that George Ellingwood rang the 
bell at the governor's door. 

His summons at the door was answered 
by a pir, and he asked her if the governor 
was in. 

She replied in the affirmative, and bade 
him walk in. 

He was conducted to a well-furnished par- 
lor, where the girl left him while she went 
to call her master. 

At length the door opened, anda pnaly 
dressed, middle aged man entered. is ap- 

nce was at once commanding and 
friendly, and he saluted his visitor with a 
graceful smile. 

“‘Youare the governor, I believe, sir,”’ 
said George. 

‘‘Yes,and you are Mr. George Elling- 
wood, if I mistake not,’’ returned the gov- 
ernor. 

George started at the sound of that voice, 
and as he gazed more searchingly into his 
host's features he was moved by a strange 
sensation. The countenance was familiar, 
but where he had before seen it he could not 
think. 

«Do you remember me?’’ asked the gov- 
ernor, with a smile. 

“‘] have surely seen you before, sir,’’ re- 
plied George, with much embarrassment; 
‘‘but I cannot call the circumstance to 
mind.’’ ; ; 

“Ah! then you have come on business?’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said George, speaking with 
difficulty and hesitation; ‘‘I heard that the 

wer had been left with you to employ 4 

nd agent, and that you have not yet 
made a selection.”’ Ss 

“Ab! and you would like the berth? 

“Why—yes—yes, sir—if I could satisfy 
you of my qualifications. ”’ ‘ 

‘Wait a moment, Mr. Ellingwood. 

As the governor thus spoke he turned and 
left the room. 

George was not left longto puzzle his 
brain, for his host soon returned, and was 
followed by a female. 

‘This ony wife, Mr. Ellingwood. Per- 
haps she may solve the problem for you.”’ 

rge Ellingwood trembled like an as- 
pen. His me went back over the space 
of half a score of years, and he remembered 
a scene that he had often since tried to for- 


oe -George,” said the still beautiful woman, 
‘T am happy to see you once more. It is a 
blessing I bad not looked for.”’ 

George Ellingwood reached forth his 
trembling hand, and on the next moment 
his head was reclining upon the shoulder 


his sister. 
ad A 1 my dear, dear sister,”’ he 
uttered, ‘ is the first resting place of 


I have found these ten years! I 
Eoow thet you will forgive and ever love 
me.”” 
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ry. 
Often he spoke to his sister of his former 
life, and would 4 4 

*O, my sister, how truly you ons. I 
was ignorant, but it was because | would 
not learn of you. You made the wise 
choice, and I the foolish one. You have 
lived long years of true, joyous life, while I 
have just learned life's first lesson. ‘Tis 
strange how much man will suffer in bitter 
experience rather than be wise at first.”’ 


THE CHAMELEON. 
[p: BACHELER, of India, has been 








keeping a family of chameleons, and 

watching their curious habits. The 

chameleon does not change its color 
always to match its surroundings, but its 
power to hide itself by a change of form is 
no less wondertul. Jn a norma) state of 
rest, the color is a light pea green, at times 
blending with yellow. The least excite. 
ment causes transverse stripes to appear 
running across the back and nearly en 
circling the body. These stripes occupy 
about the same amount of space as the 
groundwork, and are most susceptibie to 
change of color. At first they become 
deeply green, and, if the excitement con- 
tinues, gradually change to black. When 
placed upon a tree, the groundwork be- 
comesa deep green, and the stripes a deeper 
green or black, and so long as they remain 
on the trees the color does not change. 
Placed on the scarlet leaves of the dra. 
cena. and among the red flowers of the 
acacia, no change was observed. But its 
changesof shape are still more remarkable. 
Sometimes it assumes the form of a dis- 
consolate mouse sitting in a corner; again, 
with back curved and tail erect, it resem. 
bles a crouching lion, which no doubt gave 
origin to its name, chamai-leon, or ground 
loin. By inflating its sides it flattens iis 
belly, and viewed from below takes the 
form ot an ovate leaf. The tail is the peti- 
ole, while a white serrated line, which 
runs from nuse to tip of tail over the belly, 
becomes the leaf's midrib Still sgain 
throwing out the aia, it draws in its side, 
and at the same time expands itself upward 
and downward till it becomes as thin asa 
knife, and then viewed from the side it has 
the form of an ovate leaf which lacks a 
mid-rib, but the serrated line of the belly 
and the serrated back simulate the serrated 
edges of a leaf. When thus expanded it 
has also the power to sway itself so as to 
present an edge to an observer, thus great) 
adding to its means of concealment. Half 
a dozep chameleons placed ina small tree, 
not three feet in diameter across the top, 
are very difficult to discover, although one 
is certain that they must be there. Dr. 
Bacheler used to tie bits of scarlet wool to 
their loins to make them visible. Conceal. 
ment like this is practised by a number of 
our common American caterpillars, but its 
higher organization makes the fact in the 
chameleon far more curious. 

. —— 

Grizz_y Bears —Californians tell a great 
many wonderiul stories about the prowess 
and ferocity of the grizzly bear; and all 
agree that as a general thing, a bear is a 
very unpleasant stranger for ® man to en- 
counter in a lonely place. The best chance 
for escape in such a case is fora man to lie 
prostrate upon his face and pretend death; 
for a bear will not prey upon a body which 
he has not killed himself, unless upon the 
verge of starvation. An American miner, 
while prospecting in the mining regions, 
beheld one of these shaggy monsters ap- 
proachipng him down & mountain path. 
Finding that the anima! was close at hand. 
and sn attempt to fly — useless, be sud- 
denly dropped upon all fours, and boldly 
advanced towards the bear. As soon as the 
two met, they put their noses together dog- 
fashion, and there went through all the for- 
mality of strange dogs meeting each other, 
not omitting the most minute ceremony, ti!! 
Master Bruin, being satisfied with the civil 
ties of his new acquaintance, bade him a 
very affectionate adieu, at a neighboring 
tree, and marched off. 
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Coton Biixnpwess.—A new test is now 


water, while the ordin 
mal reface, absorbs but 
weight of water. 


cipally com posed of sulphate of lime, tri 
phosphate of soda, the “tripea” of coqnmneves 
was the best of all pre as it 

the carbonic acid in water acting on 
the sulphate of lime, precipitated it with the 
mud to the bottom of the boiler, whence the 
depogit can be removed easily. 


Mon Tor | MPROVEM# NTS —There are sev- 
eral decided novei ties introduced in the cou. 
struction of tre British torpedo ram Poly- 
phemus, The keei is made hoilow for the re 
ception of tron ballast.which, when let go, will 
cause the vessel to rise considerably in the 
water, and thus enab'e her to fight when her 
upper deck is shot away. Instead of the old 
marine boiler, 10 steel botlers of the locomo- 
tive type are to serve as steam ad 
they are to be capable of being worked up to 
120 pounds to the sqnare inch. The displace 
mene of Sores , 2600 tons.and the engines 
are design to deveiop 5 500 horse power. A 
speed oti? knots an hour is ex 
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Drivino Horses —Many a fine horse is 
ruined by driving him too fast immediately 
after a hearty meal. If the journey must be 
resumed without delay, the borse should be 
driven very slowly for a balf hour or more, 
when the speed may be sately increased. A 

ood horse is too valuable an animal to ruin 
y injudicious haste, 


Insects ON CaBpBpAGE. —A solution of an 
ounce of gum aloes, powdered, and a | ta 
blesnoontul of common soda, to each -gai- 
lon of boiling water, is said to be useful in rid- 
ding young cabbageand Other plants of in- 
sects, sprinkied from acan with a ve fine 
rose. or in the caseof but few plants fom cs 
rubber spraying bag. 


Manvurnes —Barn-yard manure must re- 
main, for peony years at least, the backbone 
of profitabie farming. hence it should be 

uarded with special care. Manares shouid 
uvariably be under cover, and in absence of 
roper shelter they should be protected by a 
hick coat of dry earth, road scrapings or sods 
and mold. Donot permit you most valuable 
aid to increased profits to biow off with every 
wind, or wash away with every rain. 


Vermin IN StOcK.—To remove lice from 
cattle or poyltry, use diluted carbolicacid. 4 
thick wash of quicklime applied to the walls 
ane@s@mosts of nneries, or an occasional 
omesing wit the refuse of tobacco stems wii) 
destroy hen lice. For scab in sheep, dip them 
in a weak 00276 nade from the refuse of tobac 
co stems, and in afew days @igpin a bath of 
strong soap suds made warm, with a smal) 
portion of faxseed ollinit. A little flaxseed 
internally. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. —Farmers who 
have money at command cannot easily put it 
ina more profitable investment than jaodi- 
cious outer on their farms. Draining wet 
jand is estimated to return from torty to 
eighty percent on the yearly cost. In the 
sane way, good stock pays ar better than 

r; 4000 fencing, well selected [fruit trees 
carefully looked alter homesteads, ail repay 
the ee | laid out, and, besides 1 that, add 
immensely to the comfort of the occupter. 


Cuegse.—In Saxony the farmers manu- 
facture very g00d Cheese trom small parcels 
of milk by addition of potatoes. The potatoes 
are cooked, then nashed, and trbight pounds 
of potatoes two quarts of th'ck sour milk are 
added. Salt is aided, then kneaded the same 
as bread dough. In four days it receives an- 
other kneading, and Is separated into balis of 
four pounds each, pr with the Rand as 
com tas possibie into small baskets, and 
dried in summer in the shade;in winter by the 
fire. When econ? dry the cheese is put 
into tin cans, sealed up, and set by for use, in 
a cool dry piace. 


SapDDLE GALLS —50 provent saddle galls 
the saddle should be lined with some smooth, 
hard substance. Fiannel or woolen cloth ts 
bad. A hard finished, smooth rawhide lining, 
similar to those of the miiltary saddle, is oeer 
erable. Then, if the saddle is properiy fitted 
to the horse's zk there will be no falls un- 
less the horse is very badly used. Gails should 
be washed with soapand water, and then with 
a solution of three grains of copperas or biue 
vitriol to one tablespoonfal of water, which 
will barden the surface and help to restore the 
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BORE TRAINING. . 
|" ERE comes a time between the school. 


=. 


girl life and the married life, which 

must be occupied in some fashion or 
other. It seems to us that this is just the 
period when a girl ought to undergo the 
training which is to fit her to take her place 
in the world as a useful member of society. 
Few girls are married directly after leaving 
school, and the few that are miss very 
pleasurable period of woman's existence. 
To use the words of an old book of advice 
to women (the title of which we forget), 
they never know what it is to be in the po 
sition, and t have the consideration ex 
tended to ‘‘a grown up young lady.’ But 
this ‘‘grown ep young lady’’ has also some 
work to do. To be merely in the position 
of waiting to be married, and in the mean- 
time to be frittering away a good deal of 
valuable time, is foolish, and somewhat con. 
temptible. While every woman has a 
right to think that she may be married, 
every woman should bear in mind that she 
may not; and young girls should be cape 
cially guarded against forming, during the 
period of ‘grown up ladyhood" habits of 
want of definite occupation, which will be 
diMcult to get rid of if they are married, 
and will be far from conducive to cheer- 
fulness and cvenness of temper if they 
should be destined to become ‘‘old maids.”’ 
Whatever may be the tate reserved for a 
girl, it can do ber no barm, and may be of 
infinite service to ber, that she should bewe- 
quainted with the details of house manage 
ment. Of what advantage is it to the 
young mistress of a house that she can con- 
verse in three languages, and that she pos 
tessce the power of executing the most diffi 
cult of sonatas, if she knows nothing of the 
prices of articles of food, or of the quanti 
ties which ought to be consumed by a fam 
ily conristing of so many members? When 
she begins to have her own key basket, and 
the power of ordering her dinners, and the 
engaging of servants, she ought not to be 


in ignorance of the duties of her maids, of 


teas at which certain viands are in 


season, or of the prices which she ought to 


give for the articles in her store-room. 


—_ a 


ALL those who are called to the tasks 
which involve thought and struggle, must 


have the opportunity of observing, as life 
goes on, how strangely the burden of toil 
seems to shift its place. What strange, 
blundering struggles it used to cost us to ac 
complish things which now we do almost 
unconsciously; how much more exhausting 
often was the bewilderment of groping our 
way and beating the air than the effort by 
which, later in life, we produce much more 
tangible results! It would often be an en- 
couragement to the young if it were but 


possible to explain to them how necessary & 
foendation for fature usefulness they may 
be laying white they seem to themselves to 
be merely finding themselves out in one 
mistake after another. If we reckoned the 
value of our work by its immediate results, 
most of the labor spent in youth would go 
for very little. Its chief effect is to pile up 
the mounds of failares, over which we may 
climb © a vantage ground for future ac- 
tivity. 


A 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Wuen Lady Herbert astonished all Lon- 
don by painting her bouse scarlet, it seemed 
as if all the householders about Belgravia 
Aquare had long cherished a secret desire to 
live in red houses, and had only waited for 
the example to be given. Now it has been 
given they are following it on every band. 
Half a dozen houses within a stone's throw 
have come out in rcarlet this season, and 
some of them have blackened their pillars 
and their door posts in a manner which 
leaves it doubtful whether they intend to 
appear Pompeiian or Mephistophelian. 


An Italian student declares that the fine 
perfumes of delicate flowers exercise & 
healthy influence on the atmosphere by con- 
verting the oxygen of the air into that pow- 
erful oxidizing, and, therefore, purifying 
agent, ozone. The essences found by him 
to produce the most ozone are precisely 
those which usage has selected as the most 
invigorating, such as cherry, laurel, cloves, 
lavender, mint, juniper, lemon, fennel and 
bergamot. Anise, nutmeg, thyme, narcissus 
and hyacinth flowers, mignonette, helio- 
tropes and lilies of the valley also develop 
ozone. 


Tux blue-giass mania, which has now al- 
most disappeared, was not destitute of good 
results. It led toe great deal of scientific 
study of the influence of certain rays of 
light on animal and vegetable life. There 
is a paper on the subject in the Comtea Ren 
dus, by a French experimenter. He found 
that the blue rays are least necessary in 
epring and winter, while the red rays are 
more requisite to sustain life and prevent 
too rapid developement. He notices the 
fact that most leaf buds have a brown or 
reddish covering Jed glass, by withdraw- 
ing the blue rays, sustains while it en- 
fecbles life; green glass, by intercepting the 
red rays,causes most plants to become weak, 
and ultimately to perish. 

A COLD BLOODED ecientist has tried to 
analyze the significance and quality of 
laughter. He says: No doubt the sound 
of laughter isone of the very earliest and 
oddest of human cries. It is certainly an 
astonishing sound, and one that is very dif- 
ficult to analyze without prejudice and 
a remote feeling of sympathy. The best 
way to study it that I know of, is to seize on 
opportunities when one is being constantly 
interrupted, say at one's club, in reading a 
serious book, by shouts of laughter from a 
party of strangers; one can then note the 
curious variety of spasmodic sounds pro- 
duced, and marvel that men in the midst of 
rational conversation should be compelled 
by necessity to break off suddenly their use 
ot language and find relief and enjoyment 
in the utterance of perfectly inarticulate 
and animal howls, like those of the ‘‘Long- 
armed Gibbon.”’ 

Ir takes a pretty active man now-a-days 
to keep abreast of the tide of inventions. 
We read now that an Illinois genius is ac 
tually making hardwood lumber out of com. 
mon wheat straw, with all cffects of polish 
and finish which is obtainable onthe hardest 
of black walnut and mahogony, at as litile 
cost as clear pine lumber can be made up 
for. The samples he exhibits are exciting 
much attention among lumbermen. His 
process is briefly as follows: He takes as 
many straw boards as are required for the 
thickness needed, pssses them through a 
chemical solution which softens the fibre, 
and then passes them through a succession 
of rollers, which dries, hardens and pol. 
ishes them, leaving them dry lumber ready 
for use. The inventor claims that this pro- 
cess prevents water soaking, and makes his 
straw lumber combustible only in a hot fire. 
If this discovery proves a success, why 
mourn longer over the rapid destruction of 
forests ! — 

Tus Dead Letter Office at Washington 





reveals some curious facta, and one striking 






fexture of its operations is the receipt of let- 
ters containing money and other valuables 
Special efforts are made to return or for- 
ward them, and 60 per cent. of such letters 
are disposed of. Some letters containing 
small amounts, sent under fictitious names 
for improper purposes, and some communi- 
cations sent to lottery dealers, after failing 
of delivery either through order of the Post- 
master General, as in the latter case, or for 
other reasons, are refused by the senders, 
who disclaim all knowledge of them. 
About $700 in greenbacks and $1000 in 
Government bonds are the largest amounts 
that have been taken from letters in recent 
years. Twelve thousand dollars is the larg- 
est amount that has ever been found in 8 
single letter. A draft, unclaimed, and con- 
sequently bogus, found in one letter, was 
for $2.900,000 it is noticed that since the 
fractional currency has been retired, postage 
stamps to about the same amount have ap- 
peared in letters received. 


TRAVELERS, observing the likenese of 
children’s games in Europe and Asia, have 
sometimes explained themthus: That the 
human mind being alike everywhere the 
same games are naturally found in different 
lands, children taking to hookey, topes, stilts, 
kites and so on, each in its proper season. 
But if so, why is it that in outlying barbar- 
ous countries one hardly finds a game with- 
out finding also that there is a civilized na- 
tion within reach from whom it may have 
been learned? And what is more, how is it 
that European children knew nothing till 
a few centuries ago of some of their now 
most peculiar sports? For instance, they 
had no battledoor or shuttlecock, and never 
flew kites till these games came across from 
Asia, when they took root at once and be- 
came naturalized over Europe. The origin 
of kite flying seems to lie somewhere in 
southeast Asia, where itis a sport even of 
grown up men, who fight their kites by mak- 
ing them cut one another’s strings, and fly 
birds and monsters of the most fantastic 
shapes and colors imaginable, espe 
cially in China where old gentlemen may 
be seen taking their evening stroll, kite- 
string in hand, as though they were leading 
pet dogs. The English boy's kite appears 
thus an instance not of play instinct, but of 
the migration of an artificial game from a 
distant centre. 


BERLIN has for some days been in festive 
humor, and the city a scene of gayety. 
The scene in the chapel on the celebration 
of the golden wedding was a striking one. 
In front of the lofty crucifix of gems the 
Emperor and Emprcss exchanged the rings 
of fifty years ago, and received the pathetic 
and impressive benediction of the officiating 
clergymen. Around them stood, with 
bowed heads, the guests. At the conclusion 
of the simple and touching ceremony a sa- 
lute of 100 guns was thundered from the 
battery in the Lustgarten, the populace 
echoing the benediction in a sonorous cheer. 
The Emperor then returned to the White 
Hall and took his seat upon the throne. A 
profound sensation was caused by the cold, 
not to say slighting, reception given to 
Prince Bismarck by the Empress Augusta, 
The Emperor had greeted him with the 
greatest frankness, evidently wishing to 
show to those around him the confidence 
and regard which he entertained for his 
chief adviser. But the Empress, on the 
other hand, seemed as if she wished to show 
her dislike of the Prince by not only an- 
swering his obeisance in a very slighting 
manner, but by not’ even extending her 
hand to him, as she did immediately after- 
ward, with gracious mien, to the veteran 
Von Moltke. The incident is causing much 
talk in Berlin, where it is known, however 
that the Empress has long entertained a 
most bitter dis'ike to the Chancellor. But 
this is the first time that she has ever evinced 
her anger toward the Emperor's favorite in 
such a decided and striking manner. 

A FORE'GNER may live for years among 
the Chinese and never notice any change to 
relieve the monotony of their dress. Yet, 
asa matter of fact, some variety, even of 
hat or shoes, is introduced almost annually. 
The fashionable cap is equarer or rounder at 
the top as the case may be; the shoes more 
or less pointed, or ornamented after some 
novel design. And so it is with fans, which 
are made of different material, and of df. 
ferent sizes for different seasons of the year 





ern Capital” we reads The fans of the 
Son of Heaven are, for the summer, feath- 
ers; for winter, of silk;’’ and in a poem by 
Ow-yang Hisu occurs this line: 


ln the tenth moon the people of the capital turned te 
their warm fans. . 


At the present day the distinction between 
warm and cold fans can hardly be said to 
exist. Those for spring and autumn are 
smaller than those used in summer, remind- 
ing one of the old Roman luxury of sum- 
mer and winter rings. It is also mausais 
ton to be seen with s fan too early or too 
late in the year. There are, indeed, no 
days absolutely fixed for the beginning and 
end of the fan season, as in the case of the 
summer and winter hats worn by all em- 
ployes of the government, and which are 
supposed to be changed simultaneously 
all over the empire; but Chinese custom has 
made it as ridiculous for a man to carry a 
tan before or after a certain conventional 
date as it would be with usto weara white 
vest in March or November. 

Tur Greek and Roman epicures of old 
are saidto have offered a reward for the 
invention of a new dish. After centuries 
of gastronomy, especially after the torture 
of culinary ingenuity we bave had in the 
civilized world for the last two hundred 
years, it would hardly be thought that we 
should hit upon a novel delicacy in the capi- 
tal of the New World. But we seem to 
have done so, the new thing being « famil- 
iar article in a new form—nothing less than 
a boiled lobster. The lobster has been eaten 
from time immemorial; it is believed to have 
been the karabos of the Greeks, and the lo- 
eusta of the Romans; and always, as far as 
known, to have been boiled. Only within 
a few months has it occurred to some of the 
French cooks of New York—half a dozen 
chefs of different clubs and restauraunts 
claim to have been the originators of the 
dish—to broil the favorite shell-fish, which 
is now regularly placed upon a grid-iron, 
and, served piping hot, is greatly relished 
by all gourmets. The process of prepara- 
tion is very simple. The fish is cut through 
the body, divided into equal parts, while 
alive, (this seems cruel, though it is not 
more cruel than boiling,) the claws cracked 
on the edge and put over the coals urtil the 
shell turns red. Then it is placed on the 
table, buttered, sprinkled with red pepper, 
and eaten. Broiled lobster is certainly much 
richer than boiled lobster—quite another 
dish, indeed—although there is between the 
two only the difference of a letter. 

“Tue Iron King of Wales,’’ as Mr. 
Robert Crawshay, the Welsh millionaire, 
who has just died, was called, was a man 
who had filled, as his family predecessors 
in the famous Cyfarthfa Iron Works had 
filled, a large place in European trade. 
These great works were founded by a Craw- 
shay more than a century ago, and their 
control descended from father to son, and 
uncle to nephew during all that period. He 
had employed at his iron and coal works 
about five thousand men, and, in alt; fami- 
lies numbering twenty thousand persons 
were dependent upon him for their daily 
bread. Of the coal won but unworked on 
this splendid estate the possible yield is 
2 500 tons per day, Robert Crawshay being 
content to work it at less than 980. When 
the last great strike in the iron and wool 
trade of South Wales took place a year or 
more ago, Mr. Crawshay closed his works, 
and they have only been partially reopened 
since. Crawshay vowed he would never 
give way to dictation; he would rather close 
his furnaces forever. Mr. Crawshay’s hob- 
bies were horticulture, photography, and— 
although he was ‘‘stone deaf’—music. His 
gardens and his studio were together; in the 
former he grew the finest fruits and flowers 
in Wales; in the latter he took or printed 
the best ; ictures in England. Some of his 
landscape photographs exhibited at the Lon- 
don exhibitions were voted superb by criti- 
cal judges. He could not hear a sound, 
even when a drum was beaten at his ear, 
but he maintained a brass band that won all 
the Crystal Palace money prizes, in compe 
tition with all the bands which large pre 
miums could bring together. He never 
could be brought to learn the dumb alpha- 
bet. Some people thought the Iron King 
morose, but others who knew him better 
found him an agreeable, amiable gentleman. 
Mrs. Crawshay, his wife, is also a person of 
distinction, widely known in England as ® 





social reformer, especially as am advocate 
of woman's rights. ~ 
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sing, and all at once the air 
some with © er and @ gracious beauty ; 
Ana sad thoug bts 


6 
erat work is prayer and life made fair by 


ve HF you silent sit—e tender calm 


sometim 

d envelops you in a mantle queenly ; 
poner smiling is . —— = —_—— ah 
Till weary ones = ad ease — aly. 


etimes, best of al 
| ghee man who am so far below you ; 


blind eyes that I may 
ye ope dim thoughts lam made bold to show 


you. 

ing to all the world that all may hear; 
You omi e on all, and lite becomes less lonely; 
But when you speak your voice is for my 


ear— 
Your speaking is for me, my Own, mine only 
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CHAPTER L 


Life, believe, isnota dream so dark as sages say, 
Oft a little morning rain foretelis a pleasant day, 
— OCURRER BELL. 

T was a brilliant day in about the middle 

of July, and crowds of gaily-dressed ls- 

dies and gentlemen were slowly wend. 

ing their way along the Port ot Bou- 
logne-sur-mer, for the season was just at its 
height in this fashionable watering-place, to 
which so many English families resorted 
annually. There, also, wers the usual 
motley though ue ups of old 
French women, with white caps, or 
colored kerchiefs, and a gold ear- 
rings (‘he especial pride of th class,) ea- 
gerly watching for the arrival or departure 
of the packets sailors idly sauntering about, 
and nursemaids with their little charges, the 
moet eager of spectators, fora steamer was 
at that moment setting off for Folke- 
stone. 

At the end of the gangway stood a young 
girl of apparently about seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age, surrounded by some half. 
dozen companions, evidently school girls, 
trom their incessant chatter, balf French and 
half English, which a grave-looking gover. 
ness in vain tried to keep within the bounds 
ot decorum. They; were taking an affectionate 
(though somewhat ~ mg farewell of 
their young schoolfellow, Eleanor Ham- 
mersley, who was returning home, havin 
just finished her education. The fin 
“goodbyes’’ and last words were so numer- 
ous, thatthe maid who accompanied her 
wasina perfect agony of fear peat they 
would be lett behind amongst those ‘heath. 
enish foreigners,’’ as she designated the 
French people. However, with a partin 
embrace to one tall French girl, who seem 
to be her especial friend, the young lady did 
finally step lightly across the foot-rail on to 
the boat, just as the gong sounded for its 
departure, 

For a few minutes she still stood waving 
a delicate cambric handkerchief, and casting 
Wistiul glances in the direction of the fast- 
receding shore, and then, when she could no 
longer distinguish her friends from the 
other figures there, she quietly ensconced 
herselt in one corner of the deck and drawing 
from her pocket a letter, in an exceeding] 
crumpled condition, she commenced — | 
pg it with a very decided pout upon her 
lips As she read on, large tears filled her 
cyes,and they presently came splashing 
down in great blots on to the paper. They 
were, however, dashed indignantly away, 
and she went on reading her letter more 
quietly to the end. 

Directly opposite her, and leaning against 
the side of the boat, smoking a cigar, stood 
& tall, fine looking man, who, from his 
bronzed features, was apparently returning 
from some warmer climate He had been 
watching with some amusement the scene 
of leave taking, just enacted, and in the 
same manner he now continued to regard 
the pretty English girl who had taken so 
prominent a part in it, and who was, with- 
out doubt, quite worthy of notice. A slight 
pete figure, ina very simple muslin dress, 
revealing, however, the tiniest of feet clad 
'n true Parisian shoes; large laughing grey 
eyes with dark curling lashes and delicately 
arched eyebrows; masses of heavy brown 
hair, worn, too, not in the conventional 
chignon, but in soft twists and plaits, wound 
rouad and round her head; a nose—well, 
yes, it must be confessed that the nose was 

just a trifle retrousse, but still very charm- 
ing inits ways; sweet mobile lips, anda 
complexion tresh and fair as ‘‘morning roses 
newly washed with dew,” completed about 
6 pretty a picture as any one could well 
Wish to see. 

So apparently thought Captain Bruce, for 
the newspaper which he was ostensibly 
reading received but little of his attention, 
yw the young lady in question a very t 

tai. Menta Ny, too, the anathematized the 
grave looking duenna, who, seated by her 
young mistress, kept a strict and uncompro- 
aad watch over the company in general, 
= Red » Very fruitlessly, as it seemed 
him, for some op of becoming 
poduainted. Fortune, however, favors the 
Fave, or atall events that fickle dame did 


80 on the occasion, for by-and by, 











tention to do him justice of it the 
fair owner, 80 soon as she return to 
her vacated place. As he folded it up, how 


I fear tl 
be unable to fetch you home, as! us- 
ually do, for my last attack of gout has 
proved very . and I am 1 con 
fined to my room. However, Dawson shall 
be at the Rue Montpensier at the time named 
in your note. And now, with reference to 
your question concerning Thomas Bruce. I 
this morning received a letter from him, in 
which he states that his nt will pro- 
bably arrive in England at the end of this 
month, so that no doubt he will wish your 
to take place before Christmas. I 
thonght that during your last vacation I had 
made plain to you my intentions in respect 
to this matter,and that the foolish rhodomon- 
tade of ‘not marryinga person you could 
not love,’ with which you favored me last 
year, had by this time quite forgotten; but 
since I perceive that it is not so, I wish you 
to understand that my mind is fully made 
up on the subject, and that no school girl’s 
fancies will deter me from carrying out that 
determination 
‘In the hope of as y meeting, believe 
me your affectionate father, 
WituaMm H. Hamouenrsiey.”’ 


On the other side of this epistle wasa 
spirited caricature of an officer in full regi- 
mentals, witha very long moustache and 
an extremely vacant face, and underneath 
was inscribed in girlish characters, ‘‘Oh, 
Thomas, I love thee not. 

The blood grew ashade deeper in the 
gentleman’s bronzed face as he glanced at 
the caricature, and he exclaimed, somewhat 
excitedly, ‘‘By jingo, this, then, must be 
my little cousin herself! And not such a 
bad hit, after alll’? Again he glanced at the 
drawing. ‘She has never seen me since 
she wasa child of seven or eight yearsold 
either, so no doubt her reminiscences of the 
conceited young cornet are none of the most 
flattering. I mustset my wits to work, and 
see what can be done,”’ he still soliloquised, 
‘for the little beauty is worth captivating;’’ 
and 80 coving. he hastily consigned to his 
pocket the offending letter,as Eleanor Ham- 
mersley again took up her station opposite 
him. This time, however, she glanced at 
him as she passed, and reading perhaps the 
involuntary admiration in bis eyes, she 
hastily looked away again, and was soon 
busy with some light fancy work, which she 
drew from her bag. 

Meanwhile Captain Bruce contrived to 
seat himself alittle nearer, where he could 
watch her movements unseen. ‘‘Daw- 
son,’” he heard her say, presently, ‘‘ Dawson, 
do you remember my cousin Thomas 
Bruce ?”’ 

“Oh yes, Miss Eleanor,’’ replied Dawson, 
with a start, for she had been indulging in 
a short nap—‘‘I mind him well. He was 
one of the most troublesome young urchins 
under the sun.”” Pleasant for the captain, 
—but eavesdroppers, proverbially, hear little 
good of themselves. 

‘‘What was he like?’’ again demanded 
the young lady. 

‘‘Well, miss, it’s a good many years since 
I have seen Mr. Thomas; but,as far as [ can 
remember, he was a thick set young fellow, 
with red hair.’’ 

The captain stroked his tawny moustache. 
‘‘Well, said he, sotto voce, *‘I didn’t think it 
was red.”’ 

‘(Hateful wretch!’’ said Eleanor Ham- 
mersiev, with some emphasis. ‘‘I almost 
wish, Dawson, only I suppose it would be 
wicked, that something may happen to him 
on the road,—anything to prevent his cum- 
ing home.’’ 

‘Law, Miss Eleanor, what in the world 
can make you say that?’’ was the reply, in 
a very sympathising voice; and very soon 
the whole history of Eieanor’s grievances 
was poured into her old nurse's ears, re- 
ceiving, as may be imagined, their full 
share of condo!+nces, and lasting until the 
white clifts of Folkestone loomed in sight; 
and then Bruce, getting up from his hid- 
ing place, went to seek his servant, and to 
countermand the —_, he had —— 

iven him respecti is 6, Ww 
oe directed to he ant to the Pavilion, in- 
stead of to Albion House, their previous des 
tination. This done,he returned to his post 
of observation. 

Eleanor was in some difficulty about one 


of her trunks, which she had for, to 
of bet iran ng’ thet che looked eather 
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warm. 
He smiled at her implied criticism, say- 
ing, ‘‘Well, I suppose one must becomes 


perfect salamander to such heat; but 
after five or six aoe in India, 


was 80 s00n waaremes by 
Folkestone, where Mr. Hammersiey’s valet 
being in readiness to receive them, pre- 
vented any further need of the captain's as- 
sistance. Quite enough had 
however, to create a favorable impression, 


nor drew, as the carriage rolled her home- 
wards, between et eae good - 
looking stranger her unfortunate 
cousin, were most unfavorable to the lat- 
ter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hisowa opinion was his law.—SUAKSrRARB., 


R. HAMMERSLEY, Eleanor's father, 
wasa touchy, irritable old TT 
too old, many people said, to have 
the management of a young girl like 

Eleanor. He had married, late in life, a 
sweet, delicate girl, just twenty years his 
junior, who died some two or three years 
after theirmarriage (reports said worn out 
with constant worry, ) leaving Kieanor, then 
a baby about six months old, whom Daw. 
son, Mrs. Hammersley’s faithful maid, had 
taken under ber especial care, and indeed 
loved as a child of own. 

Mr. Hammersley was a man accustomed 
to ruleeverybody with a ‘‘rod of iron.’’ 
His own sovereign will and * pleasure must 
be the first consideration, and to contradict 
him, in however smal! a matter, was looked 
upon as an act worse than criminal. Little 
love is to be gained by such a disposition as 
this, and how much pleasure is lost by such 
adisregard to others’ hopes and f-elings! 
The one soft place in his heart was reserved 
for his little ——-. whom he indulged in 
every whim and fancy. Fortunately the 
child inheritedall her mother’s sweetness 
of disposition as well as her great beauty, 
and thus much ofthe indulgence left her 
unharmed. However, when she was about 
six years of age, Mr. Hammersley was re- 
commended to send her for her education to 
an Eoglish lady whom he had known in 
former days, and whowas now residing at 
Boulogne. Strange tosay, the advice was 
taken, and thither Eleanor was sent, much 
against her inclination. 

Mrs. Graham, however, soon succeeded in 
winning her young charge’s heart,and mak 
ing her fee! at home with her young com- 
panions. Very wisely, too, she trained the 
child, a her feel that there was some 
ing better and higher to live for than the 
sejfish gratification of herown wishes and 
leading her gently to better thoughts and 
ways. For nearly eight years she remained 
there; and this, as has been seen, was her 
last term. In her heartshe half regretted 
that the many happy days spent there was 
over, never \o return, particularly as, dur- 
ing her last vacation, there had arisen this 
talk of an engagement with her cousin, 
Thomas Bruce, whom she had not seen 
since she, a child of seven, had heartily de 
tested the concei'e! youth, just entering the 
Army, who bad taken a special delight in 
teasing hislittle cousin. He was the only 
son of Mr. Hammersley’s favorite sister, who 
had been dead some years; and it was her 
brother's most cherished wish to see Elea. 
nor united to his nephew. 

So far, all had gone satisfactorily. Cap 
tain Bruce had been in India for the last 
few years with his regiment, and had ac 
quiesced in the arrangements made for him, 
probably without much thought; at all 
events, he was coming home witb the ex. 
press intention of selling out uf the Army, 
and settling down quietly, and thinking, in 
his ignorance, that he mightas well marry 
one person as another. 

Mr. Hammersley never dreamed of Eleaj 
nor's raising any objection to his commands; 
and he well knew tnat she was to gooda 
daughter to set him openly at defiance. In- 
deed her affection was too great for that; but 
with whatsecret dread the poor child looked 
forward to ber coming home, and the events 
which were likely to follow it, she herself 
only knew. However, the first meeting passed 
over much mee eomety than she had 
expected, and any trying allusions, 
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to her, and theold lady, who was a most in- 
veterate matchmaker, entered into it on 
i nian sr las peuspicious 
n a trap a 

Eleanor, which Mr. Ha: s confine 
ment to the house rendered the more casy 
of fulfilment. Captain Bruce presently re- 
turned to his hotel, well satisfied with the 


CHAPTER IIL 
If music be the food of love, play on. — SHAKSFRARB, 
HE Maples, Mrs. Grainger's pretty resi- 
dence, was brilliantly illuminated both 
within and without, in pleasant con- 
trast to the stormy night and roaring, 
white crested waves, which ever and anon 
came dashing far over the rocks. The 
was pleasantly situated just out of the 
commanding a fine view of the sea, but 
the same time having the advantage, un 
ual to seaside places, of a large 
which was turned to the very best account 
by its wealthy owner. Though without 
children of her own,on whom to expend her 
reat riches, Mrs. Grainger did not selfishly 
rd up her money, as is sometimes the 
case. On the contrary, 
delight to see young people around her, and 
to give them any enjnyment in her power, 
She had resided in Folkestone for nearly 
twenty years, and was equally beloved 
be young and old in the neighbor- 
b 


=ai 


; 


Mrs. Grainger’s ‘‘at homes,’’ for dancing, 
croquet, or music, of which she always gave 
several during the season, were looked for- 
ward to by many a pretty young girl. Elea- 
nor Hammersley was one of her warmest 
admirers; and what was perhaps more to 
the purpose, she was also a great favorite of 
Mr. Hammersiey's; #0 that when, a few 
days after the events related in the last 
chapter, she called and invited Eleanor to 
stay with her for a few days, in order to be 
present at one of her little parties, the invita- 
tion was accepted with great pleasure 
both, Mr. Hammersley being only ton g 
to intrnust bis daughter tosuch an efficient 


n the evening in question the old lady 
expected a much larger number of 
than usual, and indeed she bad quite sur- 
passed herself in the arrangement of her 
rooms for their reception. Everything that 
taste could suggest, or money procure, had 
been abundantly supplied. The conserva- 
tory, which extended the whole length of 
the two drawing rooms, was filled with 
choice fernsand flowers. perfuming the air 
with their fragrance. Brilliantly lighted, 
not only by the chandeliers, but by brackets 
in every available corner, the handsome 
roome —— to their best advantage, and 
Mrs. Grainger might well fee) satisfied with 
the effect of her work. Not the least of her 
triumphs—and triumphs, be it remarked, 
which she fully en joyed—was the introduc- 
tion of Eleanor Hammersley, whose toi. 
lette she had superintended for this her first 
ball. withas much anxiety as a mother 
could have done; anda smile of gratification 
played over her features as her protegee en- 
tered the room Mr. Hammersley had given 
carte blanche in the matter of dress, only 
stipulating that it should only be composed 
entirely of white—very becoming to a fresh 
complexion such as Eieanor s, and therefore 
itmet with po oppesition. A white silk 
dreas, setting off ber slight figure to the best 
advantage. with a covering or puffing of 
white net, had been herchoice. This was 
looped up with bouquets of stephanotis 
and maidenbair fern, which Mrs Grainger 
had robbed her greenhouse to obtain, and 
tiny clusters of the same flower nestled in 
her hair Excitement had given a delicate 
flush to her face and very pretty it made 
her,—quite sufficiently so wo attract even 
the most fatidious,—at least so thought 
her chaperone, as she smilingly p in 
her hand « beautiful boquet of white flow- 


ere 
The best musicians were of course in 
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Eleanor’s forebodings and fears of 
cousin were for mas com. 
as though he had never existed, while 
listened to Captain Field's smusing 
of Indian life; whilst he on his side 
completely fascinated by the bright 
girlish face and figure by his side. Ere he 

her to the next partner., the initials, 
‘T. F.,’’ might have been seen dotting her 
programme at intervals. 

Mrs. Grainger was a most obliging 
chaperone, for she left the two young le 
very much to their own devices; and after 
watching amusedly for a few moments 
rent success of her scheming, she 
her attention to the rest of her 
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“Tam sure you must be tired, Miss Ham 
mersley, with such incessant exercise as I 
have seen undergoing,’’ said Captain 
Bruce, as came to claim Eleanor's hand 
for the third or fourth time; ‘‘shall we not 
rest quietly this dance instead ? There isa 
charming Tittle alcove just at the end of the 
conservatory.’’ 

Eleanor acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, and thither they repaired, followed 
woe gays trains of ‘The Queen of the 


**You are staying with Mrs. Grainger are 
you not?’’ was the first inquiry. ‘‘Whats 
dear old lady she is!"’ 

‘“Isebe not? Yes, I am going to-re 
main here for a few days. I always enjoy 
my visits to her so much,’’ replied Elea- 
nor. 

“I hope, then, Imay have the pleasure 
of meeting you again soon, for Mrs. Grain 
hk og very kindly given me an invita 

to dinner while I remain here, and 
most decidedly I shall avail myself of it 
now.’ 

To this communication, accompanied by 
an expressive glance, Eleanor's only reply 
was slight increase of color, but this ap 
parently satisfied her companion'’s expecta. 
tions, for be did not make any further re 
mark, but sat quietly enjoying his position 
until—the dance being ended—their retreat 
was instantly invaded, and for the rest of 
the evening be was obliged to content him. 
self with the one dance before supper, which 
he bad taken care to secure for himself, and 
after that Sto resign Eleanor to the rest of her 
admirers an‘ they were not a few, who had 
already looked on this stranger's monopoly 
with some jealousy. 

Never was a first bal] moreenjoyed than 
by Eleanor, and Mrs. Grainger smiled as 
her young friend enthusiastically thanked 
her for the pleasure she had given ber. She 
was quite contented to have so en joyed it 
without too strictly analysing the reason for 
_— with a girl's lightheartedness putting 

al) disagreeable thoughts and forebodings 
of the future. 

After that evening Captain Field became 
a constant visitor at The Maples. Poor 
Mrs. Grainger's task which she had under. 
taken was really nosinecure. One day she 
would be persuaded to venture on a sail— 
toher great terror—but this she was too 
good natured to let the young fellow per 
ceive; another time there would be an ex 
cursion planned to some place in the neigh 
borhood, when Mrs Grain would drive 
there in her and Eleanor go on 

of course by Captain 

t, but at the same 

ercus amusement as 

Eleanor would ere jong find out = siil! from 

day today, these meetings went on; for 

evea when Eleanor returned home Mr. 

_ being “ confined » the 

house, was to Mrs 
@ . very € Baty 





this joining his relations before, 

but that he might be expected during the 
« week.’ 

Eleanor was pondering over this commu 

nication, with bent brow, when she was in. 


of Captain Field—e not 7 
currence at this particular time in the day. 
He very soon persuaded her to retrace her 

ps, and t pg wandered 
away slong the sbore, for it was quite low 
tide. However, Eleanor's answers to the 
—— 8 incessant conversation were given 
quite without her usual os ) 
which fact was presently remarked by her 
companion. 

“Why, Miss Hammersiey,’’ said he, 
‘what is amiss? You look quite il) this 
morning. Is anything the matter?’ 

The tears rushed to Eleancr's eyes, as 
they were very ready to do that day; and 
she answered, somewhat involuntarily, that 
she had a bed headache, and did not feel in 
quite her usual spirits. 

This, however, did not satisfy Captain 
Ficld; anda few more inquiries, made in 
that same melodious, sympathising voice, 
presently succeeded in drawing from her 
the fact of her cousin's projected visit, — 
how distasteful in prospect, he might judge 
from her voice. 

‘But what is the matter with this unfor 
tunate cousin ?’’ said Captain Field, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Perhaps the poor fellew will not 
be such a bore as you seen to imagine. You 
may like him very much, you know, when 

ou see him. It is best not to meet troubles 

If way.’’ 

Something in this speech jarred on Elea- 
nor’s feelings, for she answered rather petu- 
lantly, “‘Ob, very likely I shall, when I see 
him, Captain Field.’’ 

The captain looked a little amused as he 
noted her flushed face and evident annoy- 
ance. However, he said no more, and 
they walked on in almost absolute si- 
lence, until Eleanor made a movement to re- 
turn. 

‘Oh, stay a little longer, and enjoy this 
beautiful morning,’’ pleaded Captain 
Field. “We may not have many more 
such opportunities if this coasin = speak 
of is really going to beso very disagreea- 
ble.”’ 

This plea was apparently a successful one, 
for, after a little more persuasion, Eleanor 
again turned, and they walked far away 
till separated from otner pleasure seekers 
by a turn in the cliff. Then they sat down 
to rest on @ projecting rock, which seemed 
placed there for that very purpose Eleanor 
was atil) very silent, and sat tracing mystic 
hieroglyphics in the soft sand with the tip 
of her parasol Hercompanion too sat very 
contentedly for some minutes, watching the 
pretty half-averted face. Perhaps the tinge 
of sadness in that downcast look did not 
please him, for he presently drew from his 
breast pocket Mr. Hammersiey's unfortu 
nate letter which he bad carefully preserved 
and laying it in Eleanor'’s hands, he said, 
with a miechievous smile; ‘‘Miss Hammer 
sley, do you remember this? It has been on 
my conscience to return it you for some 
time past, but I had not courage to coniess 
my sins "’ 

Eleanor's very temples became crimson, 
for, whether by design or accident, her un- 
fortunate caricature lay uppermost, and 
even without the glance which she cast at 
Captain Field, some suspicion of the truth 
began to dawn on her. 

**Where did you find this, Captain Field? 
You have not readit?’’ she said, in great 
confusion 

Spite ofhis usual sang froid, the captain 
began to feel a little nervous as he realised 
for the first time how great the stakes were 
for which he was playing, and how deeply 
his heart was in the result. 

*I have a confession to make respecting 
that letter, Mies Hammersley,"’ he began; 
‘one that I feel should have been made 
long ago; but when vou hear the tempta 
tion which I had to conceal it, I trust there 
will be foundin vour mind ‘extenuating 
circumstances.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Ham. 
meraley's letter to you fell into my hands, 
and, as | now koow and feel, I acted ina 
most upjustifiable way towards you, for! 
read it through;and from that and afew 
words of yours which I may as well confess 
to have overheard, I found that for some 
reason or another you were most cruelly 

jadiced against this unknown cousin. 

iaving once seen you, can you blame me 
very much for & more fa. 
introduced my- 





stroked his moastache in some perplexity. 
Presently, however, he made another efcz%, 
and softly insinuating one arm round E!ea- 
nor, he with his other hand gently drew 

ngersinto his own keeping, say- 
ing as he ad 80, “Why Eleanor, am I 
really such # hateful object, that you never 
mean to speak to me < 

The shy eyes glanced for a moment at his 
handsome face bending over her, and read 
ing perhaps in it that her opprobrious a 
peliations had not sunk very deep after 
she gained a little cou and said, with 
a laughing glance, * y, Captain Bruce, 
if I were not to speak to you again, I think 
it would only be what you deserve. How 
could you play me such a trick ?”’ 

“Am I to my deserts, then? or 
shal) we mutually ~~ and forget?’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘and for the future pot jump 
quite so easily at conclusions?’ 

Apparently Eleanor nu objection to 
this arrangement, for the compact was 
sealed in a way which, though not strictly 
speaking “‘official,’’ was still no doubt 
quite as binding. 

The murmur of the waves fe!] on uncon. 
scious ears after that, and time flew by un- 
heeded. When they were at length aroused 
by the chimes ofa clock, Captain Bruce 
said, as they rose from their seat. ‘‘Contess 
now, Nelly, that your mind is relieved ofa 

t burden, since you have seen, or rather 
nown, your ‘hateful cousin.’ ’’ 

‘Oh Tom, it is really too bad to tease me 
any more about that unfortunate remark of 
mine,’’ returned Eleanor. ‘But you know.”’ 
she added, mischievously, ‘‘truth is truth, 
though not always pleasant to hear of one- 
self. 

Mr. Hammersley’s luncheon was kept 
waiting sometime that day; indeed it was 
so late when Eleanor and her companion ar 
rived at Albion House, that she begged Cap. 
tain Bruce to defer his explanation till the 
nextday. This, however, did not at all 
meet the gentleman's views, and they fin. 
ally compromised the matter by agreeing to 
wait until the evening, Mr. Hammersle 
being in a more amiable frame of mind a 
terdinner. Fortunately, on this particular 
evening he was more agreeable than usual, 
and received his nephew's explanation, if 
not quite disapprobation, yet without the 
lecture which Eleanor had dreaded. Mrs. 
Grainger’s delight at the successful denoe. 
ment of her little plot was unbounded; and 
not many weeks later, the old lady assisted 
ata pretty wedding, in which Eleanor and 
Captain Bruce took the prominent parts. 
Since that event, though they have not 
been exempt trom trouble and anxiety, yet, 
through storm or sunshine, Eleanor and her 
busband had never cause toregret that 
morning which they epent together by the 
‘‘sad sea-waves.’’ 

————E——— 

Use or Satt.—In many cases of disor- 
dered stomach, a teaspooful of galt is a cer- 
tain cure. In the violent internal aching, 
termed colic, add a teaspoonful of salt to a 
pint of cold water, drink it, and go to bed; 
it is one of the speediest remedies known. 
The same will revive a person who seems 
almost dead from receiving a very heavy 
fall, etc In an appoplectic fit, no time 
ehould be lost in pouring down salt water, 
if sufticient sensibility remains to allow of 
swallowing; water until the senses return, 
when salt will completely restore the patient 
from his lethargy. In a fit, the feet should 
be placed in warm water with mustard 
added, and the legs briskly rubbed, al) ban- 
dages removed from the neck, and a cool 
apartment procured if possible. In many 
cases of bleeding at the iungs, when other 
remedies fail, Dr. Rush found two teaspoon- 
tuls of salt completely stayed the blood. In 
cases of bite trom a mad dog, wash the part 
with strong brine for an hour, then bind on 
some salt witharag. In toothache, warm 
salt and water held to the part, and renewed 
two or three times will relieve in most 
cases. If the gums be affected, wash the 
mouth with brine. {f the teeth be covered 
with tartar, wash twice a day with salt and 
water. In swelled neck, wash the part 
with brine, and drink it twice a day, also, 
until cured. Salt will expel worms, if used 
in the food in a moderate degree, and sids 
digestion, but salt is injurious if used much. 


Perromes WITH THE GrEEKs.—The 
Greeks carried sachets of scent in their 
dresses, and filled their dining-rooms with 
tumes of incense. Even their wines were 
often impregnated with decoctions of flow- 
ers, Or sweet-scented flowers themselves, 
such as roses and violets. The luxurious 
Athenians resorted to effeminate refine 
ments of luxury, anointin pigeons with a 
liquid and room them to fly 
loose t @ room, scattering the drops 

their feathers over the heads and 
garments of those who were feasting be- 
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it polishes like gems 
with the tints of 
branches are used for 
materia] is durable and 
definite outlines to the sculptor’ 
labor and gy are ~~ 
on objects of art wrought 
The Chinese, Hindoos, and 
all tried their skill in carvin 
the finest and most artistic w 
from the Italian wor 
ome and Leghorn. _ 
aciuring process, g, drillin 
polishing is Ee by wenene 
working of beads is principally executed 
by the females. AjJl the ives em- 
ployed in cutting belong to about 100 fami- 
ies in one commune, those in piercing 
rounding to about 60 families living in other 
parts of the same valley. Every village 
works exclusively at of a fixed size. 
Large, perfect, well-shaped beads are 
far the most valuable form of coral, 
these have greatly increased in estimation 
of late years. y of the fines are sent 
to China where they are in demand for the 
s red button of rank worn on the 
cap. Some of the natives of India have s 
preference for what may be called worm 
eaten beads, an¢ tons of these, which would 
not find a sale in Europe, go to the East, 
where they are esteemed a sU 
tious belief that gods dwell in the little re- 
cesses or cavities of this coral. 
Connoisseurs know that of late years 
coral has risen considerably in the estima- 
tion of the fair sex. A somewhat arbitrary 
standard of beauty has, however, been ¢s- 
tablished in regard to the color. Coral, to 
be rare and valuable, must now be of s 
delicate pinkish, flesh like hue, uniform in 
tint throughout, and in large oe. The 
principal commercial varieties distinguished 
are red, sub divided into deep crimson red, 
pale red, and vermillion (the latter rare) 
black, clear white, and dull white (the latter 
common). The delicate rose or 
colored, which is most prized, is sold st 
very ~— prices, as it is entirely « fan 
article. In some countries red coral 1s ° 
fied by dealers into five grades: 1, froth of 
blood; 2, flower of blood; 3, 4, 5, blood of 
first, second, and third qualities. Coral is 
valued, in addition to its color, according 
its bulk, soundness, and freedom trom flaws. 
Certain rare kinds, of pale tints, are worth 
twenty times their weight in pure gold. 
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TRIALS BY JuRY.—It is probably not gen- 
erally known that, when the jury retire to 
consider their verdict, they are kept with 
out meat, drink, fire, or candle, unless by 
permission of the judge, until they are UD- 
animously agreed, inorder toavoid, we sre 
told, intemperance and causeless delay. 
Blackstone remarks this ‘‘method of accel 
erating unanimity was not wholly unknows 
in other constitutions of Europe, snd is 
matters of great concern; for, by the ‘s 
Bull of the Empire, if, after the Congres 
opened, the electors delay to election of ® 
king of the Romans for thirty days, 
sha be Se with bread a till 
same accomplished. ary 
denied the use of candles is referred tos 
ancient canon enjoinivg that they could 
act exercise an honest J gment during the 

ght. 


The memorial slab to Bayard Taylor pie 
sented to Cornell U the mea 
ating class, was unveiled 


Ithaca, a few days ago. 
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long, on to oy Aang shaven crown. 

With « fan my hand, anda pipe with 
tobacco pouch thrust into my boots, I at- 
tain the height of Chinese elegance. A 
shagreen spectacie-case dangles from my 
topmost button, and the round glasses of 
the \ themselves placed astride my 
nose impart to me somewhat of the appear- 
pearance of an owl. 

Altogether the get-up is perfect; and if the 
skin of my head and neck is rather white 
for a Chinese, this will very likely pass un- 
noticed. 

I raise my arms majestically, roll up my 
nag Se and try to walk slowly 

with measured steps. 

‘‘Imitate a duck,’’ says Wang. 

‘That's it,’ I say to myself in order to 
keep up my courage. 

The effect of the costume is singular, for 
these silk stufts are so light that one scarcely 
feels them upon one’s body, and I seem to 
be clad only ina pairof boots, a pair of 
8 es, and a false pigtail. There is all 

e same sensation of coolness and undress 
as on coming out of a bath. 

a now is how to get into a box 
measuring @ yard each way, and perched 
upon two wheels. With the aid of a bench, 
upon which I mount, and a good deal of 
pushing and pulling, I am at length 
squeezed into it. 

one ae wie Gar inp tages 
upon egs 
down, and the vehicle starts. “ 

We follow a lane running eastward. The 
distant sky is golden tinted from the setting 
sun 


Naked to the waist, the coolies and out- 
door traders walk slowly along; a rich man- 
—_ er ina sedan; some fat tradesmen 
in front of their shops at us as we 
with an indifferent air and do not oan 
turn their heads to find out whether I am a 
fair-skinned Chinese or a European in Chi- 
nese costume. 

The sun sinks slowly, thunder rumbles in 
the distance, and clouds gather thickly over- 
head. The foot-passengers commence to 
conela guumn at ties of Ste, eahaing 

ps of four or five, 

and chatting with one another, hail } wen 
who have suddenly become very exacting 
with regard to fares. The poorer people 
tuck up their trousers and take off their 
shoes, which would come to pieces in the 
wet. Another clap of thunder, and the 
rain pours down in torrents. 

The foot passengers disappear. It is dark, 
storm keeps increasing in violence, and 
wet begins to come in through the roof. 

Here we are,’ says my servant, and not 
& moment too soon. 

He knocks at the door, which is opened 

by an old woman, and we are led through a 


hter in the ad- 
simply shut off 


g 


— 9 A that my inti 
can 


sion, and she surrenders herself quite ws. 
| to his caresses. Doubtful when they 
will be able to meet again, they feel very 
loth to separate, and seek to prolong the 
sweet maddening moments.”’ 

At the conclusion of this verse the old 
servants bring opium.-pi and a supply of 
the drug itself, black and sticky like melted 
pitch, in little shells. The lamps, or rather 
the night-lights, with the pale and diminu. 
tive flame of which the opium is prepared, 
are lighted and placed on little tables, on 
which a smoker of one or the other sex 
stretches him or herself along the hard 
cushions of the couch, with a pillow placed 
under the neck. 

Miss Perfumed Jade resumes her song: 

“At the fourth watch the young girl 
struggles gently to disengage herself, in or- 
der that she may leave; while her lover 
tries all he can to detain her, saying, “We 
have been so very happy;’ to which she re- 
plies, ‘Your little girl loves only you.’ ’’ 

*‘At the fifth watch she returns home,and 
hears her father and mother coughing, with 
no one toattend upon them. She softly 
mounts the stairs, and, with her elbows on 
the sill of her bedroom window, turns her 
looks now towards the earth, now towards 
thesky. ‘When the third moon of spring 
comes he and I will meet again, and again 
be happy.’ ” 

I thank Miss Perfumed Jade for her 
charming song. The other ladies are pre- 
paring the pipes of the guests; they dips 
silver pin into the opium, broil this first 
coating in the flame of the lamp. shape it 
with their slender fingers, and continve to 
take up, broil, knead,and equalize each suc- 
cessive coating, until there is a sufficient 
quantity, when they introduce it by the aid 
of the pin into the little bow] of the pipe. 
The opium remains, and the pin being 
withdrawn leaves an opening for the smoke. 
The ladies take several whiffs each time 
they light a new pipe before holding it to 
the lips of the —— who gradually be- 
gin to doze off into a beatified and oblivious 
state. 

The atmosphere heavy with opium-smoke, 
the ouppet. the cham e, my Chinese 
dress, the song, Miss Perfumed Jade sunk 
to sleep in her chair with her head resting 
on my shoulder. altogether completely trou 
ble my ideas. Po el remember that I 
am a counterfeit Chinese; and I fall asleep, 
dreaming of the little torn shoes, and of the 
love-making of this pair of Celestial turtle. 
doves. 





LEPROSY AND THE Jaws.—Egypt was in 
ancienttimes the chief seat of this most 
malignant and horrible of diseases, which 
asa poison in the blood descended from 
parent to child with a frightful persistence; 
and the Jeraelities, in their crowded and 
servile condition, must have been peculiarly 
liable to contract it and carry its fatal 
ermsin their desert wanderings. Hence 
fre necessity, to their properous develop- 
ment, of git round with the most 
stringent restrictions, and by the laws of 
uncleanness and separation checking its 
through intermarriages between the 
healthy and the tainted. Of course, we 
are not precluded from seeking a religious 


and the proper treatment of leprosy 
asa disease of the body became a type of 
the proper treatment of sin, not through s 
mere resemblance which might recommend 
iteel! to the , but through the law be- 





a Sees terpretation ~ of the truths 


Evelyn Crill came over her—besutiful 
Evelyn, over whom Tom had seemed to 
have gone demented. 

It was a emotion for Ethel 


brother as well—grave, stern, reticent Ed 
Lee, who had never cared for a woman be- 
knew were rivals—Ed and 
Tom, as yet were friends, for the reason 
that each was so of his own per 
sonal success, that he afford to be mag 
nanimous. 
It came hardest Ethel, who, not per 
sonally knowing Crill, could not jodge 
of the del and sweetness of ber dispo- 


sition; who, only having seen the portrait of 
her in an artist's gallery, formed 


on 8 wonderful combination of tucks, inser- 
tions, and edgings, would have blamed Ed 
Lee or Tom Murray, or anybody else, for 
me fallen in love with her. 

She looked as queenly as self possessed, as 
haughtily cool, as radiantly tair in her sim- 
ple dress as she did when she fairly glit- 
tered in silks and jewels, and Tom Murray, 
— as he passed the window, thought 

w perfect she was under al] circum- 
stances. 

She was an odd girl, so different in man 
ner, air, views others as her dark 
violet eyes and her ayn! gold bair dif. 
— from other people’s ordinary blue and 
yellow. 

She had diamonds that she seldom wore, 
and drove a little Shetland pony in a simple 
basket pheton, when the splendid carriage 
— and brougham stood idie days at a 
time. ‘ 

A generous, brave, independent lL 
whose eyes had learned to droop when 
met her master’s; whose heart throbbed if 
anybody mentioned his name, ever s0 casu- 


ally; who had given all her fresh, young 
$4: into the keeping of—was it Tom or 
? 


This morning when Tom looked in, his 
fair face full of the honest admiration he 
felt, Evelyn raised her cool, placid eyes and 
smiled. 

“Oh, Mr. Murray, how very fortunate! 
I was hoping for an opportunity of seeing 
you and asking you « favor. Will you 
grant it? It will not demand extraordinary 
effort on your part. I only want your auto. 
graph in my souvenir under an original 
verse.”’ 

She handed him an elegantly. bound book, 
Tom's heart sunk to his boot soles as he” 
promised his best. 

“Mr. Lee has to furnish me with 
a line or two of his own composition,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘and then I shall have obtained 
all I care for. Please let me have my sou- 
venir by eight to-night at the latest, Mr. 
Murray, as Mr. Lee will need at least an 
hour or so, and I want the entire collection 
read at the ‘literary soiree’ this evening. 

Tom said something, vaguely, about being 
most happy and highly honored, and walked 
down to his office very leisurely, wondering 
how to best express his sentiments, and yet 
veil them so that—and then it occurred to 
him that if everybody was to hear them read, 
sentiments wouldn't do. 

What should he do? Was ever a fellow 
in such a fix? 

He began to despise Lee because there 
was a poetical streak in his family. 

It seemed to him like an inspiration, if 
there really was a ‘‘poetical streak’’ in the 
Lee family, of course li tle accommodating 
E.bel would be blessed with it as well as 
Ed. He would ask Ethel to help him. 
Dear little soul, she wouldn’t refuse « fel- 
low such a favor. Hed go down the first 
thing that evening. 

e o 


Time—eight o'clock. 

Place—The large, well-lighted library in 
Mr. Lee's delightful house. 

Person «—Ethel Lee, with flushed cheeks, 
listening to her brother Ed. 

‘You Il do it, sis, for my sake, won't 
you? It'll be all right, you w, in the 
end—‘all's fair in love and war'—and | want 
the first chance, for I do think Evelyn will 
make such a delightful sister in-law. Come, 
oy promise me, there’s a darling little 
gir ’” 


smiling Soueannaey a she did so, while | 
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Sem cualealy aqvane to hie tiie hiied 
to 
at the clock. . 
‘‘Blees my heart, Ethel, if the confounded 
clock hasn't It’s been twenty 


spring morning. 

“Oh, don’t let me in ran 
in to say there's no need of my the 
souvenir at all. Miss Crill has ex- 


glance of Ethel’s conscious, 


blushing face 
and wistful eyes; then sensibly thou if 
Evelyn loved Ed she'd have Beem BR 
anyhow; then mastered the situation very 
creditably. 


“Give us your hand, Ed. There, go back 
to Miss C., Ethel and I can excuse you. I’m 
— lessons in poetry.’’ 

A slight lump in his throat for a second, 
a pang of keen disappointment, and the past 
was ended and the future began. 

‘*You asked me if you should teli her I 
loved her? That's all up now, of course, 
and I don’t see that I'm any worse off. I'm 
sure a fellow ought to feel glad to havea 
dear little girl like you for a confidant and 
4 ope rier, and you do pity me, don’t 
you ” 

“If I come to the conclusion you need it, 
which I have not yet.’’ 

Bhe was radiant, pretty, and somehow 
20 inexpressibly bewitching. 
Tom looked at her long and earnestly, 
with a gradual lighting up of his counte- 
nance. so abruptly that he startled 
her, he spoke: 

‘Ethel, don’t pity me, but love me, will 
you? I never knew till this minute how 
really slight Miss Crill's hold on me was, 
nor how insensibly you bave made yourself 
dear to me. I thought we were fnends, but, 
Ethel, within five minutes I have learned 
the sweetest lesson of my lite—thanks to 
Miss Crill’s ‘soavenir.’ ’’ 

Could it be? Was it really so? 

Ethel's heart gave a leap clear to 
her throat, where the gold chain fluttered 
under the pulsations. 

Tom loved her, and five minutes before 
she had been trying her best to get up some 
love rhymes for him for Evelyn Crilt's ac- 
ceptance. 

‘I confess I never thought of such a thin 
before to night, Ethel. but the respect, - 
miration, and regard I have felt for you ever 
since I knew you have been just —_ 
sort of foundation for the love you have in- 
spired of a sudden Tell me Ethel, will 
you forgive me because I ever thought I 
cared for Evelyn Crill? ‘Will you let me be 
your lover?’ 
nd Ethel did not refuse either to forgive 
him, or to say ‘‘yes.”’ 

A Herkimer county, New York, man who 
has lost several thousand dollars by endors- 
ing the paper of friends, recently went be- 
fore @ magistrate and solemnly swore that 
in future he would endorse no paper of pe- 
cuniary value. He carries a copy of the 
affidavit with him, and when approached on 
the subject of endorsing, he shows it to 





He lifted Ethel’s flushed face by the chin, 





and looked in her eyes. 


ee __ without per- 
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with usa whole year,an 
carefully trained that he 
useful little spaniel, and father 
that he would take bim and us 
out shooting with him this Sentember, if we 
would be very careful to keep out of the wa 
and leave Poter entirely to h 


How well I remember that ony: I don't 
think I should ever forget it if I lived to be 
@ hundred! It was a ect Beptember 
morning. Off went the on the scent of 
the ra Peter foremost amongst them, 
and crack went the guns of the sportsmen. 

It was Peter ss first feild day,and altogether 
he had behaved nobly 

Towards the end of the day, however, 
when we were a)! flushed with success, Pe- 
ter, foremost in the chase, and heedless of 

, heedleas of all but the work set be 
fore him, had followed the scent of a rabbit 
to the very brink of a deep gulf, and while 
the little creature he had staried had fled in 
an opposite direction, bad plunged head 
foremost into the black darkness of a dis. 
used mine! 

I gave a bitter crv, and big boy though I 
was, I threw my«elf upon the hesp of stones, 
and scalding tears forced themselves down 
my face 

ick stood still, perfectly rigid, but his 
face was coloriess and his lips were pressed 
firmly together, as 1 bad seen them once or 
twice before in my life, when he had been 
making up his mind to a dangerous leap or 
conquering a stubborn sum. 

This of bis frightened me, and made 
me restrain my foolish weeping. 

‘‘Father,’’ I said, ‘‘are you sure he is 
dead t"’ 

“Assure as that I stand here, my boy. 
We could hear the poor little beast knock 
against the sides as he went down. He died 
in doing his duty."’ 

Bo more than sad we bid the rest of the 
party good bye, and my father calling off his 
own dogs, we retraced our steps towards the 
Manor House. Butoh! how everything hal 
changed! 

*T hate the sunehine,’’ I said, petulantly, 
to Dick, as we entered the house. ‘'I wish 
it would rain cate and dogs.’’ 

«Don't talk nonsense. Tommy,"’ answered 
my brother; ‘'I hope it will be a clear moon 
light night.”’ 

What could Dick mean? I looked up 
in surprise but before I could ask he was 
gone 

That night my father was called away 
very suddenly trom home and we were 
alone. 

It was dull without father, and we were 
not sorry when bed-time came. 

I was a very sound sleeper; so sound in 
deed, that it was a joke against me But to 
night, somehow. I felt restless Was it the 
wonderful moonlight, brigbt almost as day? 
Was it the grief about poor Peter? I would 
be dreaming that I was falling down the 
black hole with Peter, and awake with a 
start, only to turn on the other side and fa!! 
asleep again § = And so it went on fora long 
time, till at last, weary of my wakings. | 
called to Dick, who occupied a bed in the 
same room near the door, to see if he were 
restless as myself But no answer came 

Another nap and another start. I really 
must awaken Dick to keep me company 

“Hallo, Dick!"’ I cried out, ‘don't sleep 
so tremendously soundly Can't you speak a 
word to a poor lellow who has been awake 
half the night?’ 

But no answer came from Dick's bed I 
could not evenj hear him breathing Sud. 
denly, with an undefined dread of some 
oe amiss, | jumped out ot mv bed and 

@ ross the moonlit room to Dick quar 
ters. What was my horror. as I stood there 
shivering ion my white night shirt and with 
my bare feet, to find the bed empty—no ves 
tige of Dick was there! What could have 
eee He had got into bed when I 

and had lain so quiet directly that | 
concluded he had fallen asleep at once I 
at the chair by the bed side where 

always laid bis clothes, and that too was 


—' 
bat could it all mean? 

Tostantly I rushed to the room of Dennis, 
our serving man, Ww see if he were there 

This room, too, was empty, and all of a 
sudden a wild thuught struck me with the 
force of conviction. Dick had determined 
to go down himsel! and bring up Peter from 
that awful hole, and had beyuiled Dennis— 
Dennis who was a nlagt call endesteed the 
matter—to be)p him. 

Instantly I determined to go after them. 
Down the back stairs 1 crept, and out at the 
back door; the bolts were all as usual. Dick 
must have got out ome of the windows not to 





beside him. 
Then I could restrain myse!f no longer, 
forward, saw—not Dick, as I 
safe amongst us once more—but 
of poor Peter, tied carefully to the 
wood at the end of the rope with 
some of the string I knew Dick always car- 
ried in his pocket. 

Ap exclamation of disappointment from 
Dennis brought me to myself, There was 
work to be _ ob that needed all our ener- 

: not a moment must be loat. 

‘‘Bleas the boy!’ exclaimed Dennis ‘‘Does 
he think ad dog of more account, toan 
himeelf?'’ . 

“Dennis I will help you this time,’’ said 
I, coming forward. ‘‘Oh! let us be quick!"’ 

“No, my hoy I'm going to get a man to 
help me. Master Dick!’ Dennis shouted 
down into the darkness ‘Keep up 4 
good heart; Master Tommy's watching over 

ou.” 

And then he strode away and left me in 
my misery peering down into that imnenetra 
ble blackness, where my dear old Dick was 
hidden. 

Just as I was getting in despair I heard a 
rustling among the leaves, and two men 
came into moonlight. 

‘Here they are, Dick,’’ I shouted out. 
‘We'll bave you up in a twinkling.”’ 

‘‘We must let down the rope with a big 
slip knot, and bid him put it over his head 
and under his arms,"’ said Dennis. ‘“‘It'sa 
nity there’s no one to tie him on, as he tied 
Peter."’ 

‘Couldn't you let me down first, Den 
nis 7’ l asked; ‘‘and then I could tie him 
fast ”’ 

‘‘No, no, Master Tommy; you keep still. 
All will go right. please God; and if it don't 
it'll break my beart, and that’s all about 
it!" 

We were #0 engrossed in the preparation 
of the rope, that we did not notice a cloaked 
figure that came quietly out of the shadow, 
and «tood in our midst 

‘ Now, then. Master Dick,’’ shouted Den- 
nis down the hole, ‘‘catch the rope and slip 
it over your head and under yourarms, and 
hold on like a man, and we'll have you up 
in a tricel”’ 

Quickly the rope was lowered tothe right 
depth, and then, after waiting a few min- 
utes to give Dick time to adjust the loop the 
two men began carefully to haul up the 
rone. 

But only began, for no weight was attached 
to the other end, and carefully as Dennis 
was handling it the first pull sent him over 
on his back. and the loose rope came dan 
gling up out of the pit. 

That was an awful moment. We looked 
atone another in mute despair. when snd 
denly mother stepped forward to the mouth 
of the shaft startling us with her unexpected 
appearance, and the calmness with which 
she spoke. 

‘Give me the rope Dennis,’’ she said 

Dennis obeyed in silence. We all seemed 
stupefied, and watched mother in a port of 
dumb amazement. She tied a bot'le to the 
end of the rope and leaning as far as she 
could over the opening spoke to Dick ina 
clear and commanding tone 

“Dick.”’ she said, ‘mother wants you; 
arouse yourself my boy!"’ 

‘Mother,’ said Dick's dreamy voice, 
‘where are you? It's so dark [ can't ree.”’ 

“No. but I can; it’s light up bere. Make 
haste, Dick and cate) the rope I am letting 
down; it basa bottle atthe end Pull out 
the stopper and drink and then slip the loop 
over your head and under your arms, and 
cling on above with all your strength.”’ 

There was a breathless pause, as mother 
hereelf lowered the rope which Dennis gave 
out to her, till our strained ears could hear 
the bottle knock against the rock. 

‘Now, Dick, make haste, mv boy, draw 
out the stopper and drink! Be quick, or 
father will say you have left mother too 
long!"’ 

Another pause, and then a feeble voice— 
‘I'm coming. mother; all right!’’ 

Then mother gently pulled at the rope and 
feeling it resist ber slight strength ejaculated, 
“Thank God!’’ and left the rest of the work 
to Dennis and his mate. 

Slowly and steadily they pulled til] some 
thing dark pcos | at the mouth of the 
shait; and in another minute our precious 
Dick was lying on the greensward, with his 
head on mother s breast, and sobbing like a 
child. 

« o * > dl 

The little mound we boys raised long ago 
bas always been kept up and the flowers 
are ever the best tended there And the 
ema)! block of granite which we, with Den. 
nis’ help, placed there for a beadstone, sti!) 
bears the inscription we cut upon it in our 
boyhood, when our grief was fresh upon 
us— 

“HERE LIES PETER THE BEST DOG IN 

THE WORLD. 
““H&® DIED IX DOING MIs DUTY.”’ 
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CONDUCTED BY *‘WILKING MICAWBES."' 
—_— 


A@Gress al) communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Ps. 
Solutions and origina! contributions solicited. 


—_—_—~——- 


PUZZLE SONG. 


BY O. W. L. 
(Air—**10,000 Miles Away.’*) 


There is a certain puzzie fiend, — 

From Maryiand be came,— 
Whu, ip the mystic field, has gieaned 

A double share of fame. 
Half, I conceit, Is obsolete, — 

It perished with **Oid Joe’*—oh—oh, — 
Bo he Haddock come, a scion 

From the neighborhood of Zion, 
Post-haste, not long ago. 


CHORUS: —Now let old fogies blow, 
From Maine to 0-b!-0,— 
He'll puzzie more than e’er before 

Ww as heard of here below —oh—oh, — 
in fields of mystic gratia, 
He'll Jead a puzzie train, 

Who would, methinks, have *stuck’’ the Sphinx 

Ten thousand years ago. 


He's slim, but not so VERY tall, 
When he palls down bis vest: 
Eh’ Has he handsome features?’ 

Ace Sansom as the rest. 
Like **Percy Vere’’ his eyes are clear; 

His hair is not yet gray—ay—ay, — 
And he HA8 **Great Expectations’’ 
From his numerous * ‘relations, ** 

In Phil—ad—el—phi—ay. 


Wall— 


CHORUSB:—*o, posers don't delay, 
But send to Cerebra— 
Tions firsta ‘‘sub,’’ (Ay! There's the rub !) 
Addressing it to J.—A.—Ha— 
And when you send the ‘‘spons,*’ 
Inclose a batch of ‘‘cons,’* 
“Got up’’ in style, and Wilk, will smile 
Ten thousand times a day. 
—— 
ANSWERS. 


. 215. **A noble deed is a step toward trod.** 


THE BLACK INDIgs, 
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PATRIOT. 


ROBB 
**Where did you come from baby dear ¥ 
Out of the everywiere—on my ear. 


Where did you get those eyes of blue ” 
You tell me and I'll tell you.’* 
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No. 22, NUMERICAL 
A bird of size was1,4.2. Perchance 
Its life may yet be written. 
Behold tn 4,5. 6, the famous lance 
Of Arthar, King of Britain. 


On some deserted Isle to put ashore 
Is one goo4 definition 
Of WHOLE. Another is—but there are more 
Than two—excuse omission. 
Rondout, N. Y. 0. W. L. 


No, 223. DIAGONAL SQUARE. 

ACROSs:—1. A Swiss coin. 2 The g°lden oriole. 
3 Todte. 4. A verbal neuternoun. 5. A long cloak 
6 A fen. ‘ 

DItaGONALs:—(Up, right to left t noin 
bottom.) 1. A consonant. 2 phe wpe hg “~ 
Toscold. (Prov. Eng.) 4. Imitated. 5 A buck in 
its third year. 6. Numbness. 7. A lake in Finland 
8. The edge of aroof. 9. To surpass. 10. A city of 
China. 11. A consonant. 

St. Joseph. Mo. WILD Rosz, 


—_ 





’ ) CHARADR © ¥ 
The FrizeT 
The last is to 
WHOLE, I must grant 
Is bat but s plant. ~ 
You'l solve this knot, ff sage. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Astas. 

No. 2. HALF SQUARE, 

1. A plant. 2. A musical instrument. 3. Plunder 
4. To aid. 5. Languid of look. € A boy's nick. 
name. 7. A letter. 

ENCLOSED DIAMOND. 

1. A letter, 2. A capstring, 3 Pipmder. 4/4 
stake. 6. A letter. 

Milton, Mass. Dogs CuxstTEr. 

CBOSSW ORD. 
In wherefore not in why, 
In purchase not in buy, 
In jatceless pot in dry, 
In explore pot in pry, 
In submit not in try, 
ln vanish not in fy, 
In bebold not ia sry, 
In lament not in cry, 
In labor not in ply, 
The answer will imply, 
An answer or reply. 
New York City. 


No. 21. 


Czar Dagan. 

No. 222. HOUB GLASS, 

1. Marksof dishovor. 2 Acoin. 3%, The trunk of 
astatue. 4. Anartificial manner. 6. A letter, 6. A 
surge. 7. Aplant. 8. A genusof birds. 9, Oneof a 
a group of scaly reptiles. 

DIAGONALS: —A boat and a coarse sail, 

CENTRALS:—The outer boundary of a body. 

Columbus, Obto. THE GENERAL, 

No. 233. ANAGRAM, 

**Tell the man the story fats ;*° 
So I say to you below; 

if your common sense prevails, 
You will never do it though. 


"Tis a romance oft commended 
For its language rich and terse, 
By a bard of genius splendid 
Clothed in graceful English verse, 
TELL THE MAN THE STORY FAILS. 
New York City. LOCHINVAaR, 


No. 24. RHOMBOID. 

AckosSs:—1. A mollusk. 2 A rope attached to a 
sail. 3. One of acertain sect. 4. A town in Russia, 
4. A townin Spain. 6. To recover, 

DowNn:—1. A letter. 2. A river in Holland. 38. To 
affect with ecstasy. 4. A bearing. 5. A money of ac- 
coun’. 6. Tocharm. 7. Afruit. 8. Grounds. 98, 
The altar. 10. A quadruped, 

Rondout, N. Y. 

No. 225. CHARADE. 

The FIRST can never be first 

But follows the first you will find, 

The SECOND to lose is the worst 

Misfortune that comes to mankind. 
And now. if the WHOLE of this puzzle you'd know, 
Just read the few line« that are printed below, 
And when to the end of the rhymes you have passed, 
Pray don’t walt a FIRST, but read it off at Last. 


Uncanny gifts to mortals given 
By spirits of the night, 

When tempests wail and earth is riven 
By evil demons might. 

The dread possessor of thy powers, 

At gruesome, dark unholy hours, 
Opes wide the Future's closed gate, 

And reads as writ on flery scrolls, 

The destinies of human fouls, 
Engrossed r pon the Book of Fate. 


Or from the tomb at will can call 
The sheeted spectres of the dead, 
Grim shapes that e’en the brave appall 
And fill their trembling frames with dread, 
As pale they stand, with fear aghast 
Until this awful vision’s past, 
New York City. 


ToM ASCAT. 

No. 236. HQUARE, 

1. A poetical name under which William Habing- 
ton celebrated the praises of Lucia. 2. One who 
lonpgsto. 3. A short jacket. 4. Articles made of a 
certain metal. 5. Vaults. 6. Torebuild. 7. Checks. 

Sedalia, Mo, Er FEN. 

No. 237. CRYPTOGERAPH. 

BE IVY VERY VGOXT, ‘BUV **KIVB URRBYXVY,”’ 

BE VYY **RUDONSYL,*’ EX BZY JYXDY ; 

S ZUGY, ZOBUX ZOXW SENUXT MLEVBLOBY. 

VERY DLAMBETLORV ZUV OXVNYL NOUB. 

Lima, Vhio, TRADDLES. 


No, 238, 
1. A letter. 2. 


DIAMOND. 

Ballast on a raitway. 3 Small 
pieces of money. 4. Pertaining to the inhabitants of 
acertain country. 5. Divided into two cells. 6. Col- 
orless liquids, 7. A female making her first appear- 
ance on astage. 8. Certain Greek proper names. 9%. 
Raves. 10. Avoin, il. A letter. 


Ironton, Mo. T. A. BR. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions, 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 


SOLVERS. 


Cerebrations of May 24th were solved by A. Solver, 
Flewy Ann, Comet, Javelin, Hal Hazard, J. C. M., 
Gil B’as. Capt. Cuttle, Koe, Goose Quill, Dore Ches- 
ter, Percy Vere. 


PRIZE WINNESS. 


1. Not won, 
2. A. Solver, - - Kenton. Ohio. 


3. Flewy Ann, -—= - Lexin Ky. 
4. Comet, . - sen Pranciece. Cal. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

T. A. R.—Sxetch. Effendi, Czar Dean, and 0. W. 
L.—Charade. The Genersi—sq . three Diamonds. 
and two Diagonal Squares. Effendi—Charade anc 
Diamond, Skeeziks—Double Acrostic. > ee 
Quadruple Connected Diamonds, Drah aier— 
Rbomboid and Square. G. W. D. B —Crossword. 
Jonathan—Charade. Jim N Oo 


W.L.—Sketeb Sancho Panzs— 
four--Diamond. Ef Fen-*qu_re 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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THK Ons FAREWELL. 


BY Cc. Oo. 

_——— 

Mot her—I leave dwelling 
ry re: end toy 

with m —yJ ng 

Nor bear tust ewest vatos . ng 

When hours of joy ran h, 


Nor meet that mild eve seeking 
When sorrow's touch comes nigh. 


Mother—I leave thy dwelling, 
And the sweet hour of Lat a 

Witb grief my heart is swelling 
No more to meet thee there. 

Thy faith and fervor, ng 
In unspent tones “f love, 

Perchance my soul are lealing 
To better hopes above. 


Mother—I leave thy dwelling ; 
Oh ! shall it be forever f 

With grief my beart is swelling, 
From thee—from thee—to sever. 

These arms, that now enfold me 


mt + ay A behold 
From all—from alJ—I part. —_ 


——EE————— 


THE HOME OF A QUEER. 








HE State Apartments, as they are called. 
ot Windsor Castile are as open to the pub- 
lic almost as Chatsewort When the 
Court = absent from whe yey —_ 
space of every hae ae alesty's 

subjects, by ng through mere form of 
calling at a stationer’s s and asking fora 
ticket, may view some of finest rooms and 
nearlv all the finest uresin Windsor Cas- 
tle. He may i the Waterloo Chamber, 
used as a dining-room for the members of the 
household, and admire fts resembiance to the 
cabin of a ship, due, it is said. tothe taste of 
ie le! King Willtam [V 


te ° 

If be be a connoisseur in furniture and de- 
coration he may wonder at the wonderful 
Gouthier cabinet, and will go home to look 
upon his own with loathing and disgurt Su- 

rb wood-carving will challenge his admira 
ion in the Presence Chamber, and after in- 

ng the Albert and 8t. George's chapels, 
and enjoying the spiendid sylvan scenery 
from the windows. he will go into the outer 
air impressed with a conviction that he has 
seen a royal palace, which may, in many re- 
aspects compare advantageonsly even with 
Fontainbleau. It is true that the latter is, 
from the practice of leaving many of the 
apartments untouched, almost a school of de- 
corative art; but so far as pictures and rare 
pieces of furniture are concerned, the French 

lace is ‘ar inferior to English Windsor. 

Yet he will not have seen the actual dwel- 
ling of the Sovereign of this realm; for there 
is a region beyond that brought under his ken 
into which be may not penetrate except as a 
guest of the Queen, or by express permission, 
very rarely eranted, 

If he be honored with an invitation to 
Windsor Castle he will beadmirably bestowed; 
for, besides the magnificent apartments as- 
signed to royal guests, there are snug quar- 
ters for those of lower but still distinguished 
rank. In no palace in Euro are more ele- 
gant and conventent rooms for guests of every 
degree than in Windsor Castle. They are, it fs 
true, difficult to find;and the castle will be- 
come a still more agreeable place of sojourn 
than itis when some topographic genius has 
laid down a map of the inhabited part of it. 
At presentit would be Gnapty maddening, 
were there not pages always civil and e*ger to 
capture the hapless wayfarer who has lost 
himself in interminable corridors and worn 
out his en in trying to find the right 
flight of stairs. 

Beyond the spacicus anartments assigned 
recently to the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians an‘ their suiteare delightfnl rooms in 
the Round Tower and other portions of the 
earlier structure of the castle. Those usnally 
occupied by the Crown Princess of Prussia 
are beautiful in the extreme, rich and snug at 
the same time, made warm and pleasant with 
gioving tapestry and retaining a delicioasiy 

abitable air. There are numerous many- 
angled rooms in this part of the castie, with 
windows deeply embayed in the thickness of 
the wall;apartments warm and comfortable 
in winterandall delightfully furnished and 
hung with paintings and engravings, rich and 
rare, quaint and curious. 

For the most part the royal and guest apart- 
ments are cut off from the rest of the castle 
by the great corridor, which can only be ap- 
proached throngh the hall in which sit the 
fay mene guides, in fact. This great corridor 
8 one of the wonders of Windsor, and is yet 
80 singularly constructed that its treasures 
can hardly be seen except on a very bright 
day. It¥sot immense length, but oarrow. 
A day ortwo might be passed pleagantiy in 
this corridor alone, although the side light is 
ill adapted for displaying the pictures. Be- 
neath the pictures stand busts of celebrated 
persons, groups in bronze, and antique Ori- 
ental work. 

Opening on the t corridor is a suit of 
drawing-rooms all luxuriously furnishea. 
These rooms contain some ot the best work of 
various kinds ever produced. The White 
Drawing-Room is entered ihrough doors 
which close as exactly and noiseleasly as those 
of a cabinet, and is decorated mainly in white 
and d, fine carvings, heavily gilt, standing 
out @ white ground. This handsome 
room, looking from a great bay window over 
the Home Park, is not cumbered with turni- 
ture, buta couple of Gouthier cabinets tn it 
could hardly be matched in Europe, Russia 
not excepted. The talk of Windsor assesses 
their value at $50 000, but thir perfection, like 
that of the bronzes, the candelabra and other 
ornaments, passes description. Tro of the 
pictures which adorn the walls of the White 

rawing-Room represents the Queen and the 
late Prince Consort at the period of their wed- 
ding. There are in this room also fine pictures 
of Queen Charlotte ina red dress; of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and of the present Prince of 
Wales asa child. Rich in mosaics and in mag- 
nificent pesemata. the White Drawing Room 
charms the eye, except when it is cast down 
on the rich velvet-pile carpet, designed in the 
atrocious taste of thirty or forty years ago, 
when people were madé to walk on rose bus 
and holly hocks, and a thousand gay colors 
stared upward from the floor. 
the Ittle used White Drawing Room 
is the Green Drawing. Room, with great panels 


of -flowered satin let into the walis. The 
hangings an e furniture, even 
the superb this centra] drawing- 
room, lost of in the wealth of 
ntal in the various cabinets. Con- 

inchina have ated 





mouldings and haudsome rosewood 
ony decoration, This, however, is not the 
dining room occupied daily by the Queen. At 
the o end of corridor, just over the 
Queen's entrance to the castle, is an ovtagenss 
room, sober in tone and plain almost 
ex*ggeration of plainness in its decoration. 
Lined with oak, it contains only three objects 
of a pictorial character. Two of these are in 
Gobelins tapestry and represent the appetiz. 
ing snbject ofa boar-hunt. The third is of suite 
another character; it is a portrait of the Queen. 
Itisthe triumph of almost brutal realism. 
From the widow's cap to the clasped hands, it 
is @ positive but unflattering likeness and pre- 
ferred by her on that account above all other 
of her portraits. Not only is every feature 
patased in with its defects e rated, ite 

rder lines intensified, but even shade of 
complexion is strengthened. It pa be said 
to be the portrait of a monarch nted bya 
repubitean. In this cruel ptece of realism ihe 
Queen wears ra'her her stately than her ordi- 
nary look,but the position and nting ot the 
hands are simply masterly. It is in this Oak. 
Room,or in her private sitting room overiook- 
ing the Long Walk,that the Queen gets through 
the routine work of her exalted ition dur- 
ing her residence at Windsor. This Oak.-Room 
is, like all the truly private apartment at 
Windsor, completely shut in from the more 
public part of the castie and can only be ap- 
proached from the Grand Corriaer. 
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Grains aff Gold. 


"Abuse is an indirect species of homage. 
What the key is to the watch, prayer is 
to our graces. 


Just as much as we seein others, we have 
in oursel ves. 


The object of all ambition should be to be 
happy at home. 


A page digested is better than a volume 
hurriedly read. 


To render inevitable evil as light a8 possi- 
bie is to be in reality what may be called both 
happy and wise. 

Poverty wants some, luxury many, and 
avarice all things. 


The greatest proof of superiority is to 
ean atib iene nence. a 


There are calumnies against which even 
innocence loses courage. 


There can be no true thankfulness where 
there is no benevolence. 


The art of life is to know how to enjoy a 
little and to endure much. 


Whatever is obtained by deceit cheats no 
man so much as the getter. 


The less we parade our misfortunes, the 
more sympathy we command. 


Do not eat cherries with your superiors; 
they will blind you with the stones. 


We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we amend not our own faults. 


You should exchange calls with individ 
uals before inviting them to your house. 


Only letters to unmarried ladies and wid 
ows are addressed with their baptismal name. 


Love can excuse anything except mean 
ness; but meanness kills love and cripples 
natural affection. 


The commencement and the decline of 
love may be recognized by the embarassment 
we feel at finding ourse] ves alone with the be- 
loved. 

I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to Lhe gods who 
knows how to be silent, even though he is in 
the right. 


People bad much rather be thonght to 
look ill than old; because it is possible to re- 
cover from sickness, bul there is no recover- 
ing trom age. 


The rich who do nothing themeelves, rep 
resent idleness as the greatest crime. They 
have reason; it 1s necessary that some one 
should do sumething. 


That which is good to be done, cannot be 
done too soon; and if it is neglected to be 
done early, it will frequently happen that it 
will not be done at all 


When I consider how little difference 
there 1s in mank'nd (eftherin body or mina) 
Icannot help being astonished at the airs 
some people give themselves. 


A man who cannot command his temper, 
his attention, and his countenance should not 
think of being a man o! business. 


The ignorant and vulgar think that a man 
wants spirit,if he does net ineult and tri- 
umph overtbem. This is 4 great mistake. 


False happiness renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never eommunt- 
cated. True happiness renders them kind 
and sensibie, and that happiness is always 
shared. 


Each man and woman was sent into the 
world not to be like somebody else, but to do 
his own work and bear bis own burden, pre 
cisely the one work which God has given him, 
and which can never be given to or done by 
any other. 


Upon earth there can be no safe happi- 
ness. All things here are subject to time and 
mutab'lity. We must ve tn eternity before we 
can be secure against change. The world upon 
which we close our eyes at night is never the 
same with that on which we open them in the 
moraming. 


The tone of good company is marked by 
the absence of personalities. Among well in- 
formed persons there are plenty of topics to 
discuss, without giving n to any one pres 
ent—without submitting to act the part of a 
butt, or of that still poorer creature, the wag 
that plays upon him. 


Choose ever the plainest road, it always 
answers best. For the same reason choose 
Sr een aartswiil sove_'s wousand 

” save 
rect. This conduct w thonsned 
are the 








A wite in the house ts worth two in the 
Five thousand tons of candy are made in 
Boston annually. 


A little knowledge may be dangerous, bat 
allite widow is more so. 

Blessed ts the woman who never says to 
her husband, “1 told you so.” 


Woman's silence although it is less fre 
quent, signifies much more than man's. 


‘ Crewelling’’ is the ugliest of words, but 
English giris substitate it tor “embroidery.” 


It is impossible to make an angel of a 
young lady who persistently uses bad gram- 
mar. 


A crusty bachelor’s objection to ladhes 
with beautiful teeth is that nine out of ten of 
them would laugh ata funeral. 

The new sun umbrellas mate for ladies” 

the «tro t possibie impress of 
A mate from the hides of sebras. 

It is asserted by a Georgia paper that a 

ung lady in Wilkes county, that State, born 

lind, can distinguish colors by the touch. 


Eve was the first and we reckon the only 
woman who did not — up ber dress in 
both hands and yell at sight of a snake. 


Tramps would be more numerous than 
ever we'e it not for the seif-sacrificing woman 
ot the land who marry and support so many 
more, 


A wealthy Boston woman has started two 
kiteben gardens, in which young giris are 
to be taught housework by means of mintature 
furniture and utensils. 


She threw a stick of wood at an old hen 
and killed two of the little chickens. Natural 
result of a woman throwing at anything; she 
always hits something else. 


A fashionable woman at Vassar was asked 
by the classical professor for a definition of 
ambrosia. After some besitation she replied, 
“I think it is a kind of hair oil.” 


The ladies of Monticello, Ind., want the 
Town Council to pass an ordinance compel- 
ling the saloon keepers to remove all blinds 
and screens from their windows. 


Train up a daughter in the way she should 
go, and when she coy up she will not de- 
part by the way the back window to be 
married to a worthiess adventurer. 


Said Miss Dotonart at the Art Museum: 
“Yes, Lam so delighted, Chawies; and what a 
bee uti ful burst is that opposite !" Money 
couldn't force ber into saying “bust.” 


The female teachers of public schools in 
New Orleans yy of receiving ungentie- 
manly treatm@nt from the chivalric office-hold- 
ers at the City Hall when theyjgo to draw their 
salaries. 


A handsome woman who has the qualities 
ofan agreeable man is the most delicious so 
clety in the world. She unites the merit of 
both sexes. Caprice is in women the antidote 
to beauty. 

A North Carolina moonshiner’s wife re- 
cently walked thirty miles to intercede in 
court tor her husband, who was ontrial. She 
was accompanied by her seven children, the 
youn gest being only four months old. 


“Have you heard the news. my dear?”’ 





“Mo: what?’ ‘That Dianaand Florence have 
made up.” “No; have they, though?” “Yor; 
each frankly admitted that the other was 
wrong, and perbaps she was, too, and now 


they are the best enemies in the world." 


Tne Women's Debating Society at Univer 
sity College, London, has been very success- 
ful. It ineludes fifty members, and might 
have more did not its rules excinde all but 
those who have attended a course of lectures 
wiven in the college during one whole sea- 
son, 


Bloomington TIL, has a female Superin 
tendent of theschools. Under the lady's man- 
agement the school work is sald to have great ly 
improved, Parents have taken a new anc 
strong interest in it, and the per cent. of tar. 
diness ha» during the past year decreased 
amagsingily. 


An English journal, commenting on the 
annoyance with servant girls.describes Amer, 
ica asa country “where the ‘domestic service 
diMfcuity assumes proportions as far beyond 
our little troubles of the same kind here tn 
Enyinnd as the volume of the Miesiasippiis be- 
yond that of the Thames.” 

Misa Gigglegush bas seen ‘‘Pinaf re’ 


, 


Hear her:—“I think itis real mean! Yon know 
they always have sea dogs on navy ships; but 
they didn’t have any in the play. and I was +o 


disappotnted, To be sure the sallormen kept 
saying, “Our saucy Gyp’s @ beanty,’ and I 
looked and looked, but I didn’t see him, and I 
don't believe he was there either. | didn’t like 
it one bit.” 


As some lady visitors were going through 
a penitentiary ander the escort of # superin- 
tendent they came to a room in which three 
women were sewing. “Dear me!’ one of the 
visitors whispered, “what victous-looking 
creatures? Pray, what are they here for?” 
“Because they have no other home; this ts 
our sitting-room,and they are my wife and 
two daughters,” blandly answered the super- 
intendent. 


Feather Cox. the girl whovze experiences 
from supposed sptrits In Amberst, N.8., huve 
al times «excited considerabie interest, is agato 
possessed While washing the other morning 
Lhe clothes, she left the tub, moved swiitly 
across the room and struck the various tn- 
mates, and when she went intoa neighboring 
store on an errand, a hatchet, shovel, tubs, 
iron spikes,ailampof putty and a bag of salt 
took an apparent iife and flew about witao 
great velocity. The = is not proud of these 
mantfestations of interest on the part of the 
alleged spirits; on the contrary, she is con- 
stantiy excited and fearful of personal tnjary. 


These bright sunny mornings when the 
dew giistens on the neatly trimmed lawn, she 
daintily steps out of doors,and with the tn- 
com parabie grace of loveliness grabs her dress 
skirts with one hand, and carefully, slowly 
walks with gingerly paces,looking intently on 
the green gras* that bends submissive to the 
toncn of her tiny feet,and when she has dis- 
covered and gieefully piacked the four ieaf 
clover of her bo she filte into the bonse, 
leaving on the retina of an unbiased observer 
a Vision of tatry like beauty, that is on iy dle- 
pelied by the knowledge that s alas! like 
all the rest, 


chews gum. Ob! the hcllowness 
of all our earthly hopes ! 





What if Ni 
















Good 
bagler. 
the olber to tresapet, don't you sos 


An undertaker advertises that be has os. 
tablished a branch concera, 
of “a live man who will please A 
swimming, in these but » 
warmed up whea bio mother "den A -7 


on wrong side out. 
A man never fully realizes to what extent 


he is de dent 
ber shop be has Waited patiently for an ewe 
anda f for his tarn. 


thats - Fa ig that he dida’t so 
marry his goiden wedding should come 
when gold was away up. 


‘Tom,”’ sald an acquaintance of his, who 
met him one evening, “who did you 

friend B married?” “Well, he married $40,400 
—I torget her other name,” 


An Irishman, who had on a 
coat, was asked of what staff it . 
*Bedad! I don't know," says he; “lL toing the 
most of it is made of fresh air. 


“Pride in a woman dest all 
try and grace,” says a roverts Ii thie be tres 
it occurs to us there's lots of symmetry 
grace demolished every time a new 

nnet comes up a church aisie. 


A paper describes a young lady with hair 
“as black asa raven's.” The ravens weren't 
wearing any hair tos of last summer,but 
we suppose the style changed this year. 


The successful man works like a slave 
until he is forty, to make his fortane, and 
then watches it like a detective the rest uf bis 
life. Ail thig is done for clothes and board. 


There is no circus tent, howe'er much 
watched and tended, 
But needs some greater car 
There is no hole, however weil defended, 
Bat has a small boy toere. 


A geatiomen who thought that the price 
aeked forthe ground-floor of a house was 
somewhat steep, told the janitor so. “Weil, 
yore, peregs tis high, but then there ts an 
elevator."’ 


One reason why Southern negroes have 
been rushing into Kansas,is because some one 
started the story that Kansas beld camp meee 
ings every week in the year, and there was no 
charge tor lemonade. 


In Arabic it is called djind. You can send 
& written order to the druggist for some in 
a bottle, giving ae message lo your wy 
and your wife will never suspect that it at 
some horrid medicine. 


A child's logic is not to be sneered at. 
A little fellow tn Connect'cat, whose parents 
thought him too young to tage to church $ 
“You'd better take me now, for when get 
bigger | may not want to go.” 


A punster asks: ‘Could Socrates the 
girls? Couid Bartholomew? Could Shaks 

reaneel? Could Shylock a bank sate? 
Jould Cateline his trouserloons? Could Amer- 
icus? Could Livingstone a cat 1” 


We have a sympathetic spot in our heart 
for the poor man who rears a family of 
children and was in the habit of telling t 
that they mightmakeas much notee as they 
pleased if they would only keep quiet. 


An African lion hunter contributes the 
following: How tocatch lions. The desert is 
com posed of sand and lions. Take a steve 
and sift the desert; the lions will remain. 
These you place in a bag which you carry for 
the purpose. 

Some persons have a great faculty tor get- 
ting on inthe world, The little shaver who 
stood at the footol his class when we were 
schoolboys together, now proudly guards the 
left feild tn some crack base ball ciutl, and is 
playing tor a fleiding average of .976. 


Nothing can exceed in intensity the 
sickly pallor that o'erspreads the countenance 
of the young man when his girl lifts from his 
coat collar a long red bair, several shades 
lighter than her own, and transfixes him with 
@ stony glare that demands instant explana- 
tion. 

***Tis said that absence conquers Jove,”’ 
quoted a busband, in writing Lome two his 
wile, from whow he had been some time away. 
“Ll hope, dear, it won't be so in your case?” 
“O, no,” she repiiedin her next letter, “the 
longer who stay away the better I shall like 
you.” 

‘Once forall.’"—"‘In your long absence 
bave you thoughtof met” asked she, coyly. 
“Yes,"’ repifed he, provokingly, “once.” 
“Only oncet” inquired she, rising as if to de- 
part “Only once,” repeated be, -olding oat 
bis arms, “only once—all tbe time!” And she 
came right back. 

The tramp's last dodge is to ask your ad- 
vice aboat going to the nexttown, and when 
you warmly advise him to go, he says he bas 
much confidence in your 2000 Judgment, and 
will emigrate further on at once. “But,” be 
adds, ‘wouldn't you advise meto borrow ten 
cents before I start?” 

“Julia,”’ said Augustus, as they were 
looking over some shawis during the honey- 


moon, ‘why are these Cashmere shawls like 
deaf people?” Julia thougbt the lien was ab- 
surd, but Augustus enlightened ber by gay- 
ing: “These Cashmere shawl« are like deaf 


people, becauss we can't inake toew here.” 


To every «ffiiction there iaa bright side, 
and yon can always find sometbing to be 
thankful forif you only look for tt. “Doe 
tor,” said « lady mee “I saffer a great deal 
with my eyes.’ he old gentieman adjasted 
his spectacies, and with a Socratic alr repited, 
“I do not doubt li, my friend; but then you 
ought not to forget that you would suffer a 





great deal more without 
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wate opens thet ponte Mage 
, the t eouliar charac: 


ng 
article, by Dr Felix L. 
tas knnete ner ine Catitied “Sum- 


any former 
for ite sub- 


Son “Stratford-on the-Bound,” a village of 
ust very ideal 
For many readers the chief 


of this number l be an article on 

efferson and mip Vea Winkie,—"Atand After 
the Piay.” Itte tten by an intimate friend 
the actor, Mr. L. Clarke Davis. wi.o 


: 


from his own lips the chief ma 

for this by,and who gives an 
analysis, aloving ture of his character, 
and ot domestic lite. The tilus- 


exhibiting R'p in each act of 

} yt » nctase & pertwate of efterson seated 
and we of his beautifal coun- 

among the hilis of the Passaic. The 
Thomas Haghes will havea partic. 


ular tnt tor American readers, ng an 
net the animad- 


Trictan," by Arthur Venner, 
the title of a very entertaining Pee. on 

in his youth the friend of Voi- 
taire, in bis old age Of Madame de Biae!. Not 
lees readabie and vivid is the fifth chapter of 
Mise Porter's description of life in a Southern 
village; while the three chapters of Miss 0!) 
pey's serial. “Through Winding Ways” lead up 
to @ dramatic climax, which indicates that the 
end of the novel will be full of incident and 
king situations. “Women's Husbands” 


i 


aleo continued piquancymand interest 8u 
M. Day bas a@ pathetic short story called 
“Teles "and the “Monthly 
Gossip” {fs full of sparkling matter, incloding 
descrip'ion of “Boulety in Paris during the 


4 i 


F 


“Serfbner's” for July contains its usual va- 
riety of eee in ee eee and zens 
ing, ng Ww an interesting paper by J. 
Bikndon Matthews descriptive of the Ameri. 
ean On the Stage, with nine character illustra. 
tions. Mary Halieck Foote—+ hose fine draw- 
i bave been a feature of Scribner's—con 

utes an illustrated short sto entitled 
m's Concern. Herbert H. Smith 

continves his interesting sketches of Brazil, 
with illustrations by Champney. The con- 
Sadieg paper of Madame Bonaparte's Letters 
from Europe sre of exceptional intere-t, and 
containe the S'uart portraits of Prince Jerome 
and Medame Bonaparte. Another attraction 
ie an interesting paper on Summer Entom- 
ology, gt ye 2 A. Samuels, prorverly tilus- 
. he others contents are Evening. a 
poem byJohn Vance Cheney; The Water-Cure, 
a m by Austin Dobson ; The Sphink, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Pheips ; Two Couples; a 
White and Yellow, by William M Baker; 
Thomas Moore, a poem by Richard Henry 
Stoddard; American Musenms of Art, by 
James Jackson Jarvis; The Metric Reform, by 
Frederic Brooks; The Whip poor Will, by 
Henry 8. Cornwell; Fiowers for Song, by 
Thomas W. Parsons; Trinity Parish, by Witi- 
liam H. Rideing: The Delusions of Clairvoy- 
ance, by George M Beard; The Flooding of the 
senate, wen mee, by John T Short; E:iison's 
Inventions, The Carbon Button and its Off 
spring; The Contes«ion, by Joel Benton; Top- 
fies of the Times, Homeand Society, Culture 
and Progress; The World's Work, and Brioa. 


The July number of Harper's Magazine isa 
weruy successor tothe beantiful June num- 
ber. The socta) gayeties of a tashionable sea 
side resort are presented in vivid colors in 
the leading farticle on Narregansett Pier, by 
Prof. Coaries Carrol). with a number of strik- 
ing illustrations by Reinhart. Howard Pyle's 
Gelightful and ey rg | gossip concerning 
life on the Eastern Shore is conciuded in this 
number. The peachborchardr of Delaware, 
cypress shingle. making io its Dismal Swamp, 
tte ateopy old capital,and yachting along its 
coast, a Mr. Pyle spiendid opportunities 
fer the use of bis penci! as well as his pen; bis 

ures are noveland effective. William H 
ideing contributes a charming article on 
The Land o' Burns—Ayr and its neighbor- 
hood, with | beautiful illustrations. In 
remembrance of the Glorious Fourth, a spir- 
ited and exceedingly valuabie narrative of 
The Storming of Stony Point, July 15 = 1779, 
with illustrations, is contributed by H. P. 
Jobneton. 
This number contains the first of a series of 
covering the fifty years of American 
from 1898 to 1878. by 8. G. W. Benjamin. 
The pa is Dlustrated with remarkably fine 
wes fons of intings by Huntington, 
fer, loman, Elliott, Grey, Baker, Le Clear, 
Mount, Cole, Durand, Kensot, GU. L. Brown, 
and Mignot. 


James T. Fields contributes a humorous 
poem. The Owl Critic, which is sccompanied 

y two characteristic illustrations. There ts 
another i)lustrated ™, of a more sentimen- 
tal character. by 8.H.M. Byers, entitied The 
Mowing; the picture,drawn by Fredericks and 
engraved by Wolf, ts exquisitely beautiful. 

The illustrated short story in this number its 
A Rowance of Easthampton, by A A. Hayes, 
Sr. It te @ bright an’ welltoid love-story. 
Henry James, Jr., contributes one of bis very 
best sbort stories, The Diary of a Man of 
Fitty. Bdward Everett Haile isthe author of 

short story, The Happy Isian«—con- 
ing a bit of good-humo and wrolerome 
Miss Mulock's beautiful lovestory, 

Young Mrs. Jardine, is continued. 

g. P. pammpeocontetyetes avery interesting 
paper. ne of Charlies Sumner, con- 

ming much novel as well as entertaining 
apnecdotica! matter. 

The editorial rtments of the namber 
supply a rich fond of entertaining and tn- 
struciive matter concerning current socia! 
and literary topics. 


_— a 


Four million dollars is said to be invested 
im the lumber milis at Manistee, Mich. There 
are thirty-two mille in all, and they expect to 
eaw this season 200,000,009 feet of jumber and 


400,000 000 shingles. 


What Will Compound Oxygen Cure? 


Most remartabiec cures have been made in (onsump- 
ties, Asthma, (atarrh, Bronchitis, Dyspep-ia. Head- 
ache, Rheumatism, Neuraigia,Vrena Debditlity, Par- 
alysis, and in « large class of chronic and nervous di: - 
eases which have for years baffied the skill of our best 
physicians. Send for our ‘Treatise ov Compound 
Oxygen.’ It will give pou the amplest information 
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An extensive lead mine has been discov- 
ered near Berne, Texas. 

A man living in Henrietta, Texas, has 
domesticated four buffaloes. 

Young Eagitsh swells now carry canes 
topped vitn a little gold balls. 

It is claimed that Paris green used on po- 
seem Vanes washes into streams and kills the 

sb. 


American bridesmaids are 
adout the English fashion of w 
bon nets. 


Charming summer toilettes are of white 
barege, trimmed with Breton lace and white 
satin bows. 

An international exhibition of flowers is 
under discu«sion in England, to be held in 
London in 1880. 


In Upper Ar n, Spain, the masons wet 
their mortar with wine, because it is not so 
scarce as water. 


Fifteen general managers of railways in 
the Untted States have salartes of from $10,000 
to $15 000 per year. 

At the battle of Ginghilova it took on the 
avrage five men firing for an bour and a 
half to kill one Zulu. 


Two bundred and fortv statues for the 
decoration of the Hotel de Ville in Paris have 
been ordered at 6800 each. 


In parasol making in France woman's in- 
dustry is predominant. Six or seven thou- 
sand are employed daily. 


Effort is being made to provide a perma- 
nent exhibition buil¢ing'n Boston for the in- 
dustrial products of New England. 


The youngest of a Connecticut family of 
seventeen sons and daughters recently mar- 
ried the seventeenth child of a neighbor. 


The Unitarian Church at Newburyport 
has celevrated the Lord's Supper as a purely 
spiritual rite, witbout material bread or wine. 


The paint mine at Reno, Nev., comprises 
a ledge forty two fect wide and of unknown 
depth. The material is said to mix well with 
oll. 


The longest pine root on record has re- 
cently been dug up on a plantation a few 
miles from Savannah, G It was 102 feet 
long. — 

The granddaughter of Burns is about to 
marry a Mr. David Wingate, who. like ber 
grandtather, ls a leading Scotch workingman 
poet. 


A novel institution in the shape of a bri 
gade of “lady dusters and charwomen for 
church duty"’ bas been established at Ayles- 
bury, England, 


Father Nicholas Bjerring, pastor of the 
Greek Chapel, New York, bas been the recipi- 
ont oO: & menacing lwtiter purporting to come 
from a Nibitiist committees of that city. 


A man at Salem, Mass, has had the suit 
of clothes he wore to the Centennial at Phila- 
deiphia sealed up inatin box and depostted 
in an historical buliding tu be opened in 1976 


Rebert Whip, » Cleveland man, worth 
$200 000, bas been fined $50 tor buying a cow 
Justuying with milk tever, anu baving it 
vulchered to be retaiied throughout the city. 


The paper duty in France amounts to 
about # per cent. of the value of the paper 
used by newspapers, and this is why Frencn 
newspapers asa ruleure printed on bad pa- 
per. 

The Czar, owing to his repressive policy 
is atraid to leave the palace at Livadia unat- 
tended, while the Czarevitch mixed freely with 
the people and is as popular as the Priuce of 
Wales among tre masses. 


A gentleman in Copian county, Miss., 
shipped his strawberry crop to Chicago and 
sold it for $10,000. He estimates that the money 
product of one acre in straw berries is equal to 
(nat of sixteen acres Of cotton. 


A pack of dogs at Highland, Va., recently 
attacked a flock of sheep at night and killed 
several Of them, bul On & secund allack the 
following night the sheep came off victorious 
killing 01x Or wig ht Of Lhe dogs. . 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
begun to plant Virginia creepers on the bill. 
siaes along Lheir lacks. Che effect, it is 
thought, will ada to the beauty of Lue scenery 
and tend & prevent landslides, 


Square handkerchiefs of India mull 
bemmed all around, and doubled over like 
Mit le shawls, are LOW Worn awloUund the neck 
for street wear iu the place Of luce scarts ; they 
are drawn into folds and knutted loosely in 
fronu 


Mrs. Polk, the venerable widow of Presi 
dent Polk, thinks that the dust of al) the dead 
Presidents should be removed to Washing. 
won, where, if gatuered in one piace, she 
thinks @ sullable wewmorial to them could be 
werected. 


George R. Reynolds, a bigamist, has been 
sentenced at Sait Lake City to two years’ tm- 
prisonment and $500 fine. the ig the first Mor 
mOR CONnVIcted Of polygamy since Lhe Patroage 
of tee act in 1862 lie will leave ry 
Detroit Peniieutiary. — 


Toe Rev. James Burnbam’s marriage in 
Fa: mington,a year or two *g0, CAUsed colm- 
Well Decause he Was eighty-one years old 
while the bride was young. child was lately 
born to the patr, ana ites pubilc baptuUsm was a 
proud Occasion for the aged fatber. 


A gallant sergeant of the Marine Corps 
on board a United States vessel at Sitka Das 
wooed and won Lhe “Litue Buttercup” of that 
bleak ‘egion. She ts tue accow piis ned daugb- 
ler of -y by cbhlef,and made tue &Cq Ualnt- 
ance o! r tulure husband while 
fr eb fisn to the crew. ne 

My wife aud daughter were made healthy by the use 
of Hop Bitters, and | recommend them to ny people. 
— Methodist Clergy man. , 


Miss Maude Howe, daughter of Mrs Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, took the character of Aspasia 
in rome tabieanx in Rome recently, al which 
the King and Queen of Italy were present 
J fee a ae nae Cantetinns jent ber some 

een Jowe 
to the Bittish then a =e enone 


A sensation has been caused 
by the tact that Lady a 
honored wilt tie company of the Princess of 
Wales atdiuuer. This is bulleved to be the 
Gret time that the Princess has accepted an tn 
Vitation to dinner in London at the house of 


nning to 
ng bats or 





any lady of lower rank toan a countess. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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quainted with the detal 


of the 
remains of Grecian gone con ‘ap 


in Trojan territory and buried in excavations, 


ferrea to b 
erivin. On one of these vessels Li-Fang-pao 


finde an inscription t> the effect that about 
1,900 years before the Christian 6 some en- 
terp' ising individual bad enclosed in the vase 
three pieces of musiin and Geopatehes them 
for inspection. it seems, therefore. that this 
piece of pottery at ail events, 8 nificantly re- 
cords the fact of the commerc intercdurse 
wirich existed so far back as tne pre-Trojan era 
between the industrious natives of Catba 
and the enterprising merchants of Asia Mi- 


nor and Greece. 


=: . 
Another anecdote of the late Asa Otis, 
of New London, Conn., who left a million dol- 
lars for foreign missions, is as follows :—He 
was at one of the New London fish markets on 
the wharf, clad in his customary overalis, and, 
as ever, unassuming in his deportment, when 
the captain of a sinking vessel rushed ashore 
and, seizing Mr. Otis by the shoulder shouted: 
“Bay. old man, quick! Do you want a job rt” 
Mr. Otia looked at hima littie surprised and 
turned away, whereupon the reistent 
tain followed him up and . n demanded : 
—Say, don't you want a job pump out my 
vessul ¥* As Mr. Otis remained silent the ex- 
asperated captain exclaimed :—“Well, old 
chap, if you're too lazy to work you will die in 
the poor house surer than thunder.” The man 
in the overalls was then the owner of more 
than three million dollars. 





There is a story that a wealthy Chicago 
merchant lately pnt een ne the breaking of his 
will by calling his relatives about his death- 
bed and ony! them to make afi lavit before 
a notary that he was competent to make a 
will. after the funeral it was found that all 
the property was given to a lunatic asylum. 
Then the heirs tried to have the will set aside 
bv swearing that, though sane at the last, in 
1875, when the will was made, he was raving 
mad, og ae the executor produced a wil 
exactly like the first except that it was signed 
and witnessed a tew minutes before the oaths 
as to the testator’s sanity were taken. 








The matrimonial market in Chicago, ac 
cording to the 7ribune continues active, and 
during the past week 106 licenses to wed were 
issued, The principal demand was for maid- 
ens from etghteen to twenty-five, there being 
only a moderate call for widows or damsels 
who have not arrived at legal years of discre- 
tion. The percentage of unspellable names 
were less than usual,and but few aged men 
figured as prospective bridegrooms, although 
one gentleman of threescore and ten took unto 
himself a wife of twenty-seven. 





Garcia. the great gambler, is not dead, 
lives in Sararossa in great poverty, but with 
unshaken confidence in his star, and a won- 
derful plan by which be is going to win 
another fortune. 





The ttomarh Cannot be Freighted 
With greater trash than a violent drastic purgative, 
Tue, such a medicine relieves constipation for the 
time, but at the expsnse of great injury to the intes- 
tinal canal, which it both inflames and weakens, thus 
unfitting it for the performance of its proper func- 
tions Widely different is the action of Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters, a tonic aperient which produces ef- 
fects prompt, indeed, but never violent and convul- 
sing. The purity of its butanic ingredients its unob- 
jectionable flavor, its genial influence upon the min‘, 
and the thoroughness of its :emedial action in cases 
of constipation, liver complaint and dyspepsia, com- 
bine to render it a most desirable family specific. It in- 
¢reases both physical vigor and substance, tranqullises 
and invigorates the nervous system, and gives an un- 
wonted relish for the food. A wineglass three times 
dally is about the average dose. 

EE 
A CaRD.—To ail Who are suffering from tne 
crrors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send @ recipe that will cure you, FREE or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
hy &@ missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossru T 
wMAR, Slation D, New Yor< City 

a - 

Dr. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists, Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md, 

OL 
aay soe clergymen, lawyers, ladies, and doctors 
use liop Hitters, as they dx 
brain and perve —, — eee Se a 

— >. 
When our readers answer amy Ad 
veortisement found in these celumns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by maming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

ites 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy for Boer. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream‘ ar Magical Beantifie 

Removes Tan Freckles, 

’ ° » Sallown 

youre. cag te | dL has steod the test of thirty 

J f i we 

ernerotio 1 is properly made. yi ‘ae ere 

= ~ yh a be disitneulshed Dr. Li A (nang 

yo 6 haut ton (a tient)—** , 

oe ) ane use them . | recommend Sooears Cred 

yw ast barn fu! of all the “Kip preparati oi 
oudre Subtile removes superfiuo wit 

out Injury to the skin. — 

Mux. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Bole Prop’r. 


#8 Bond 8 
For Sale by all Draggists and feney Goce eee 


Ww v Salesmen ta nera 
WA NTEDsae Acencies oNSautey end 
tee, M¥F’G Co., 116 Monroe 

ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards with name, 
18 Wc. postpaid . Geo. I. Reed & Oo.. Namen a 
50 and Jet.ite. 1. 8. Cera ie y . oe ~ 








TUTTERING cured by Bates A 
S description to Simrscx &00., Box tae wee tt er 


tion. Li-Fang-pao has been examini the 


a — 
ble: oor. @ proves that the vases found 


. ages, such as those re- 
dating fm Pe essen, are really of Chinese 


R.R.R. ™ 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


In from One to Twenty Minute: 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after 
RADWAY'S 


The Only Pain Remedy 
eS 







I ROM 
no matter how violent or the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, 
vous, N or may 


‘FEVE AND AGUE, 
ray aay Ae gered te conte. There 


ail other 
aye hiay aes 


RADWAY'S 
READ 





Dr. RADWAY’'S REGU. 
TING PILIA. bs 





ments of the internal 
a positivecure. Price 3% cents per 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 
MEREDITARY OR 





R THE CURE OF 


Chronic uheematien, osetia. br 

Ege eR Mg 

poeta, rater rash, Dilorear, 

ngs, Tumors, Ulcers, Skin and p }—» 4 

Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, 
Liver Comp t. 

Dreger’ tppage St Wher ncontnonss of Urtae 

Bright's Disease. etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
33 Warren Street, Hew York. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficientiy taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished bicod 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied. It isa certain.and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “AF 

at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 


8OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY & CO., 
Phila, Pa. 





SAMUEL GERRY & OO. , Proprietors, 
237 Broadway, NY. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and ts 


er inaiscretion, 


FR oured by 
EUXPEREYS' SOMDIPATEG SPECIG Ma 2. 


Been in use 2) and is the most r- 

efy known, "Price #1 ors vial 
pees: Va 

New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 
in this 7. 








© 5, wismNORTOR, 
Philedeiphia, Fs 





P. O, Box i878, , 
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The Mail Department for Samples & Supglies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 













THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE 

































CRAND 


Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, eto., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment in person. 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 













DEPOT 




















THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 















about ordering. 





ZUCCATO S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of ong 
Writing, Drawing, o 
other work which can 
pe Gene with pen and 
a 

Autograph 

Letters 

Circulars, Music, etc.. 
are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the 
usualwao,, and from this written sheet 


500 COPIES PER HOUR, 
may be printed upon any kind of drv paper, or other 
material in a common ing Press. 
This isthe Most Simple, Rap'!d and FEco- 
nomical Process yet Discovered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Govern- 
ment Offices. Colleges, Academies, Public and Private 
Schools. Rallway and Insurance ces. Also by 
bu «tness men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday-school su - 
perintendents, missionaries, and others. 
The si mmons a ag Co,, of Bt. Louis, says of 
it: “Our Pap apy rogral » Pare rchased some time since, 
ives entire sat crestion ould not be without it for 
1,000 a year.’ 





Philadelphia, June 2, 1879. 


We have one of Zuccato’s Papyrographs in our estab- 
lishment. We make frequent use of it and find it a 
GREAT CON VENIENC& in our business 

WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


aan, specimens of work, price-list, address, with 


THE PAPYROGRAPH OO., 
43 and 45 Snetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 


A GOOD PLAN! 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidiy operating 
in Stocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success,’’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. fmmense profits are | divides 
Monthly. Any amount, from at to en. 
= be used successfu y. JN. ptist Weekly, 
ptember 26th, ** By x, combination sys- 
ten $15 would tiake (7. or 8 per cont.: 





TA TD Tf 
» Guring mon a to the marie t. ms 
Fran« Lesiie’s Illustrated | June 2th 


‘The combination method of operat stocks 
mcst successful ever adopted,’’ New York Independ- 
: PS pon is ya | 


ent, Sept. i2th: **The combination 

“pon correct business principles, and 

ve without an income while it is wor ey te 
essrs. Lawrence & Ca.’’ Brook! rovdournal, 


2th: ‘Our editor made a net 





MAGIC 
TRICK 


FAN! 


ont. A rr 
jshand tte a nd, an anditin- 
in pieces; ou alone can it: a rich Joke; 
onder: worth double ‘the Fy 


for 20; twe for se; $1.40 per dus. 


s NOVELTY 
Aan 8t., New 


tS DON'T F FAIL = 


send stamp for the Largest, 
















Send a Penny Postal Card, specifyin 
what Is desired, and by return mall you wil 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 























‘Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


—AT.— 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Silver Min- 
ing Co of Leadville, Col. have piace’ $20,000 of their 
(apital Btock on the market as a worsiog ital. 
The Com y own seventeen good mines and are 
daily buying up more. The Company iso 4 as 
ap y= Ar 4 developl' g company, an per 
soa des rin invest ina good mining entverpr se, In 

best lovality in the wor'd, — fortunes are 
daily made y by- y and deve ing mines, can 
do no posers © nto buy stock of this Compan 

For further particulars, references, etc. a dress 

CHARLES L. KUSZ, JR., Sec’y. 
Lock box 1979. 





JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 


TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT ST3., 
PHILADELPHIA 





N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, In person. 


R. DOLLARD. 
pa... in ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor ot the celebrated GOSSAMER VYENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOU PEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy: we 
Por W ~ wp Tou and Bcal pe, 
tge, pons 


No.1. The round of b 
head. No.1. From forehead baci 
No.2 From forehead over 4. 
the head to neck 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 
the top. 
No.4 From ear to ear. 
round the forehead 
read i ee] a splendid Stock of 
n Wign Toa . — Wigs. Haut hd 
Fri oy Cu etc., beautifully manufa-- 
Petal cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
fon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
pepetetneceme tee Byeag Ladies’ and Gentleman’: 









ye will pa y Agents a Salary o 


pensea, of a Ie ©. large sige comimiaatony Lo 


ple free Addres SHERMAN 4 00., Marshall, 


cured at Home. No pub 
ite: Cure painiess. Term» 
reasonabie. me short. Tenth 


year 9 unparalelied success 
1,000 testimonials. State your case and address 
DR. F. E. MAR“H, 
Quiury. Mieh 


‘Dr. Beymenur. Graduate of Medicine 


ang Phermecg. Dog ere. N. W. cor. Thirteent) 
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It Will Pay to Read This. 


Sci ooten Denies omens Sheree 
many of your friends subscribers te our 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, SHAKSPERES, _ 
DICTIONARIES AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
WIT AND HUMOR. 


Worth $8.75. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $4.12. 
WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOR, - - 


From the most celebrated writers. A magnificent volume of the rarest and richest fun. 
Large octavo. 500 Cloth extra. 460 engravings and full page plates. Gold side and 





om 








stamp. A great 
SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 3.26 
Suvsmiwe yor Lrrtie Curiprex is one of the most Uiustrated publicath 
tn the United States +) » 1044 by Bo Le garmeval ons wae numbers will make a 
quisite stories for the —— —, them full-page cu ex- 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, = me, enietete 


The oldest literary and family paper in the United States. Read this copy, and then send in 
your mame and secure ome of these clegnat t and valuable premiums. 


Total offer is worth - - - - - 


CHILD’S BIBLE, 


Worth $17.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of $6.00. 
THE CHILD’S BIBLE, - - - 


ificent book. ay quarto, = om. 800 fine engravings, colored maps and 
Mowintled en, eaposteny Soa mv poor] by the artists of the > ay Joth, elegant, full 
make and gilt edges, gold gold stamp. Clear, large type, and 





$8.75 





$12.00 


printed on exquisitely 





ted paper. 
SUNSHINE FOR LITTE CHILDREN, - - - 8325 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - = 200 
Total offer is worth - - = $27.25 





WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Worth $15.25. Sent on receipt of $8.10. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, - - - -=- 


Illustrated and unabridged. A massive volume of 1854 page. lated and best edition. 


Colored lates. Library sheep binding. 
16 authority in our office.” Y. Tribune. 
“The best writers use Worcester as their authority."—N. Y¥. Herald. 
“The standard dictionary of America.” —Phila. I’ress, 
“ Long considered the standard of America.”—Avening Post. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 
SATURDAY EVENING POST,- - - - -=- 
Total offer is worth a ae 


SHAKSPERE. 


$10.00 








Worth $27.25. - Sent on receipt of only $9.60. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, - $22.00 
Charles Knight’s famous London pictorial edition. In two immense royal octavo volumes. 


oe ess cuts and %6 full-, plates by the celebrated Sir John Gilbert, A. R. A.; alse 

36 elegant steel Susteations rom the most eminent artists of Europe. These plate. 4 alone oll 
in one volume, imported from Germany, for TWENTY DOLLA at the sratiichment of 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. The text cannot be purchased in less than 36 parts, at 0 cents per 
part. Bound in cloth, elegant, gilt tops and gold stamys. 





SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - -_ 8.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - = 2,00 
Total offer is worth- - ~ - - $27.25 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Worth $65.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $27.50. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, - = = $60.00 
Ten royal octavo volumes, Library law binding, marble edges, extra gilt. 4000 ve 
ings and 40 maps, and from #0 to 100 elegantly engraved plates. Lairat and beat edition. is 


— subscription work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & Co. of 
hiladelphia, expressly for the great premium offer of the beautiful publication of SumsHiwE 
yor Litt_e Cuitprex. It is a library in itself, is nut suid to the trade, and canact be 
bought elsewhere for less than SIXTY DULLAKS. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - 


Total offer is worth 


READ ALL OF THIS. 


In order, if possible, to place a copy of our SATURDAY FVENING POST In every household ip 

Pennsylvania and adjoining States, and to largely increase its circulation in all sections of the Union, we 
parties to contracts fur the purchase of entire editions of elegant, rare and valuable books, and 

our readers are respectfully uested to write to us for any standard set of works; and in connection with 

eur sulscription department, their orders will be attended to ai a large discount from retail prices, with the 

utmost care, promptness and satisfaction. Among our “Premium Offers” we mention the following: 


DICKENS'S WORKS, ) IRVING'S WO 
BULWER'S WORKS. All freight charges to be paid THACKERAY'S 
om delivery. 


PRESCOTTS WORKS, MARRYATS WORKS 
COOPER'S WORKS, AND UTHER WO 


Ba The above ' = aie Ste ” only forwarded when the money is received by us. Residents 
of Philadelphia can leeve thele eames 04 dar Glee. sd 
All orders should be addressed to the offce of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


3.25 
2.00 


$65.25 
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par “i ROOT B BEE Rion 2 
Sin erin fae bs 
$10 to $1000 | ike iectangs every mooi. month. 
AGGress BAITEE & —  aalgem N.Y. 


PeeILADAILS srt A. 
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Fabien’ Departed 


— 
RKINS are decidediy the order of the 
Gay, especially for light silk dresses, 
gauses, and fancy woolen materials. It 
would seem that the longer those stripes 
remain tn fashion the more in vogue they be- 
come. This proves that they are becoming, 
for no very unbecoming fashion remains long 
in@avor with a real elegante. Bat to return 
toour one stripe is plain, and the 
otbér is brilijant; or one is thick, and the other 
is transparent. In gauze stripes, for instance, 
one ts of transparent gaurse, andthe other of 
silk gauze or satin 

Gauze dresses will be worn on all orcasions 
when muslin can be worn; as for instance, at 
summer watering places, at garden parties, 
carriage drives, the theatres, parties, otc. 

Scarfs are also greatly in fashion, especially 
with panier costumes. They may be of the 
same material as the dress, om of white mus- 
iin, or embroidered silk, or cashmere, The 
Spa ish scarf is another novelty; it is of biack 
gauze, embossed with black veivet. It is worn 
tied in front, and combines the mantelet and 
scarf. Roman scarfsaare also used as & gay 
carriage wrap for evening wear: 

Deees bas never before presente! such ar- 
tistic coloring and graceful designs. The 
Pompadour styles reign supreme tor all 
dressy fabrics and simple wash material. 

Tollettes for dinner and evening wear are 
generally made with a long train, the corsage 
is separate, and shaped into a long point tin 
front, dividing the paniers which are puffed 
out on each side. 

Mauve and scabions are still favorite colors, 
and the shade of wood violets, which has not 
been seen for a long time, may now frequent. 
ly be met with, and has a very charming ef- 
fect, especially at this time of year. 

Flowers are more worn than ever; with out. 
door costume the little bouquet is piaced at 
the waist, or on the ieft sideof the chest, and 
it is an economical and pretty fashion to wear 
none but the flowers in season. 

For dinner and the theatre, no newer or 
prettier style has been introdieed than the 
white fichu draped on the chest; those worn 
with open dresses are very long,and one of 
the two points is arranged asa halt jabot 
reaching to the waist and turning a little to- 
wards the side. Other fichus, which are even 
prettier and more dressy than these, are 
rounded to form a short pelerine,and the long 
ends are crossed and loosely knotted together; 
they are mae of tulle,embroidered with little 
flowers in silk of all colors. A novelty for 
evening parures is batiste, or net, of a tawny 
shadeembroidered with gold. White lace ts 
employed this season tn ornamenting both 
light and dark costumes, black dresses are 
also trimmed with the new coral fringe which 
coin vines effectively with lac 

Among & number of lovely tollettes dis- 
played lately by Mr. Wanamaker, the follow 
ing may be mentioned : 

The first of these is a charming garden cos. 
tume of ruby colored Indian mousseline de 
l'Inde; the long waistcoat In the Loni«s XV. 
style, and the trimmings of creamy lace; 
another of these dresses Is of Alsace cretonne, 
plain and striped, or covered with small bou- 
quets ; the dress is of the figured material, and 
the plain cretonne if reserved for the pieat- 
ings and waistcoat. A more dressy toilette ts 
com posed of plain and embroidered pongee 
eiik ; the little bouquets worked on the mater. 
fal and the founces are embroidered in bright, 
gay colors,and are employed for the waist 
cost and panters. A charming costume of 
plain and Pompadour foulard, has the watst. 
coat of plain material, striped with bands of 
Breton lace insertion. The jacket opens wide 
over this pretty waistooat, and round ths edge 
of the tunic is a wide bias band of plain fou- 
lard, striped with lace insertion. These tol- 
lettes are all accompanied by a scarf to match 
of the plain material, ornamented with lace; a 
Directotre chapeau of coarse straw, trimmed 
with flowers to correspond, ard the costume 
is completed by a paraso! of foulard, with 
bouquets or stripes across It. 

Mr. Wanamaker displays a great variety of 
neck ruffs and pilaitings just now. There is 
the “Henry IV." ruff, the “Pierrot” ruff, the 
“Carmago”" ruff,and lastly, the ‘‘Sara Bern- 
bardt” ruff, forming a thick ruching round 
the neck,and a plaiting of lace,forming collaret 
and jabot. 

Asa novelty, let me mention the new lace 
waistooat to be worn over high dresses and 
low dresses. It basa iace ruching round the 
neck. You can make this entirely of one 
piece of lace, or of lace insertions alternated 
with embroidered muslin or gauze. What. 
ever you make it, it is pretty, and will 
be found to be very convenient. It 
renders a high (ress imme‘iately elegant, and 
it takes off the ceremony of a low- necked 
dress. For instance, you do not quite know 
what to wear in answer to aninvitation. You 
wear one of these white lace waistcoats (or 
even of black lace) over a low necked dress. 
If you see others in low necked dresses, you 
may take off the waiscoat if you please. If the 
rest of the company are in bigh dresses,you do 
not feel uncomfortably over-<iressed. The 
new lace waistcoat, therefore, whether made 
n white of biack, is a great success. 

Dresses being now worn 80 open,chemisettes 
have taken @e piace of collars. These vary in 
form accoraing to the shape of the dress, if it 
is square or if it ise V. If square,the chemisette 
fe equare. Having your square foundation of 
wuslin, you trim this round witb a ruching o 
gauss ribbon, and tothis you edge two rows 
of plait d laee. Round the intertor of the 
equare you edg® & little tucker, whieh you 
@raw in to the shape of the neck by a colored 











ribbon;on ome side, s bouquet { flowerr 
When worn, the lace frills fii over the body 
of the dress and look very pretty. 

Another style is a platted and puffed plas 
tron, with « lace rucbing round the neck. In 
the centre of the ruching a row of narrow 
ribbon, with bow in front. 

For an ordinary dress, cut square, the chem!- 
setteis of platted musiin, and bas a ruff of 
plaited muslin round the neck. With this « 
cravat may be wors round the peek under the 
trill, or a collar of black velvet embroider:d 
in jot, and jet clasp ia front. 

For V bodies, if edged round with lace, an 
under lace plastron aioneé is required. This 
is made of pufings of muslin and lace inser- 
tions, with a row of lace round the top. If 
you havea pretty petticoat bodice, however, 
you do not need this plastron. I prefer the 
petticoat bodice, If the V is not edged round 
with lace, then you have & chemisette, form- 
ing long folds of muslin cut on the cross, and 
the outer one edged round with lace to rest 
on the neck. 

Neck cravats are gigantic. They are more 
like scarts than anything, and their bows are 
as large as the rest; they almost cover the 
whole front of the corsage when worn. 





Fireside Chat. 


FICTURE FRAME MAKING AND GILDING FOR AMA- 
TEURS. 


N few subjects bas greater progress been 

made during the last quarter of a centu 

than in the cultivation of decorative ar 

On all sides we meet with a growing ap- 

prectation of the beantifual. 6 are no 
longer satisfied with the plain and crude se- 
verity of style with which our forefathers 
were well content. Our furniture bas become 
lighter and more graceful in torm, while our 
internal decorations are richer and more bar- 
monious i" color, and evince a truer artistic 
feeling. Much of this improvement is doubt- 
leas due to the higher art education which /a- 
dies now receive, producing a cultivated 
taste which finds expresasion in a thousand 
forms of beauty which fairand skilfnl hands 
have called into being. 

There is perhaps scarcely any branch of or- 
nramentation to which ladies’ artistic taste 
might be better or more agreeably directed 
than to moulding and gilding, and the beautt 
ful objects which I have seen some fair »ma 
teurs produce leads me to believe that some 
piactical hints upon th's new branch of ladies’ 
work may not prove uninteresting to the read- 
ersof Tar Poser. 

The necessity for cheap production and the 
convenience of trade have rendered the two 
trades of moulding and gilding quite distinct 

rofessions; but, as the amateur would per- 
bape prefer thatthe whole operation should 
be his or her own handiwork,! will commence 
by a few hints upon the making of the frame 
iteelf. For this purpose there are ‘amateur 
frame-makers'” tool chests sold, containing 
all that an amateur would require to turn out 
a frame quite equal to those nade by the pro- 
tessional workman. 

There are varions kinds of mouldings pro. 
curable, such as mouldings-in-the white, wood 
mouldings. German mou'!dings, ete. These 
are generally sold in lengths of about twelve 
feet, and have to be cutinto the necessary dt. 
mensions to make the frame. We will select 
that known as ‘“mouldings-in-the-white,”’ to 
be gilded when madeup, In this a great va 
riety of patterns can be obtained to suit the 
tarte of the amateur. In these mouldings the 
ornamentation consists of “compusition,” 
moulded by mach'nery into various designs, 
and generally needa no attention from the 
frame maker before being put up into trames. 
Sometimes, however, the ornaments are de- 
fective, and then require reparation betore 
being glided. IL will suppose that the frame 
to be made ts to be ten Inches by eight, inside 
Measure, and that the mouldings are three 
inches wide. The lengths to be cutoff for tne 
four sides of the frame must, therefore, allow 
for thie width of the mouldings beyond the 
inside measure of the frame. The tnside meas- 
ure of the frame must now be taken, very ex- 
actly, upon the inside or “sight” edge of the 
moulding, and the corners cut off carefully at 
an angie of forty-five deyrees, sioping up. 
wards to the outside of the moulding, so that 
the two bars, when joined, should togetner 
form arightangle. This ts an operation re- 
quiring great exactness,as, if not perfectly 
true, the ends would leave an ugly gap when 
the four sides are joined, and the trame won!d. 
moreover, not be perfectly square. To avoid 
this, frame makers employ an instrument 
technically c*lled a “mitre block.” It con- 
sists of a vice, which hol’s the side of the in- 
tended frame firmly, wotle the corners are 
being sawn off. the saw being guided to exactiv 
the rightangle by aasiitcut through a block 
of wood, which fs placed over the moulding 
at the spot where the end is to be sawn off. 
Sometimes amateure get the frame maker of 
whom thev buy the mou'dings to mitre the 
sides of the frame, #0 that nothing remains 
but to put the tour pieces toyether Before 
this is done, however, f{% will be necessary to 
eng the right «nds of the mouldings, so that 

hey may fit tightivy. The four sides being 
now ready to be united, they are placed to. 
getherina proper position. Four wooden 
corners are then taken, and placed over the 
corners of tne frame. A strong string is now 
to be wound firmly several times round the 
outside of the frame passing over the corners, 
s0 as to keep the whole in poasttion. To 
ey the frame firmly together, smal! 
aps of wood should be tnserted between the 
coris, and by carefully twisting them several 
times the pressure of the corners avainst tha 
frame can be rendered as great as is required 
The bars of the frame are now tn the position 
they are 'o occupy when finished, and tt can 
therefore at once be seen if any further paring 
need be given to the ends of the moulding, to 
make the corners ®t perfectly. ff all is now 
eatisfactory, there remains nothing further to 
do but to glue theends of the mouldings.and re. 
ag = them In the same position holding them 
» their places by means of the ccrners, and 
focreasing the pressure hy turning the string 
as before. When the glue has become solid, 
the string fs unfastened, and to support and 
strengthen the frame a iittle plate of copper ts 
sometimes screwed on tothe back at t cor 
rera. The frame is now so far complete, but it 
will ulre ornamenting and gilding, and 
most interesting part of the oper- 
ation. As I observed before, the or. 
namentation is occasionally a little defective. 
or the rather tragile “com po«cition" of which it 
is composed may have suffered while being 
put together, and it may be necessary here 
to restore some smal! ornament ac. 
cidentally chipped off. so as to give symmetry 
and harmony to the whole. For this pur- 
Ny used; and fora 

from 


pose “compo” i+ gene 
a frame. 





is allowe1 t boll gently in 
by nen vessel fer about twenty minutes, 
when @ small 


of white wax, about the 
s'ze of & walnut is added. When this is melted, 
the mixture is poured in 

k as . This “compo” 
Soman Sour Died when g0id, but when neces- 
it can easily be as soft as before 
by saspendin iton & piece of musiin over the 
steam of boiling water. In this condition it 
can readily be manipulated with the Singers 
and a tte knife,and with a little carea 
broken flower ora leaf can camty be restored. 
W here, however, there Is only @ rifling wepee- 
nifon to be mate, a small qrantity of whiten- 
mg and size, mize? to the same consisteucy, 
would be found quite as effective. The orna- 
ments for the corners must next be attached. 
These can be procured ready wade,and only 
require gi neing tnto thetr — interstices 
between the frame and ornament being 
lied up with “compo.” 

7 The treme should Sow be left fora time to 
become perfectly dry and hard, It is then to 
be dusted, and if necessary wiped with adamp 
sponge. it ia next to be covered entirely over 
with a coat of whitening and parchment size, 
mixed in a saucer to me eee Se on —~ 
This, when dry, must very ca . 
ished with fine giass per, when the frame 
bas to receive a coat of burnish size,or “clay, 
and when dry a third coatof thin parchwent 
size. 
Finally, a mixture of boiled linseed of] and 
oll-gold size, must be laid on over the whole 
part to be gilded, care being taken that it lies 
very smoothly, or it will leave ugly rides be- 
neath the gold leat. The work is now ready 
tor gilding, but should be left for a.few bours 
for the size to become nearly dry before the 
gold leaf is applied. This last operation is the 
most delicate of all, and requires some care,or 
a great waste of gold leaf may result. The gold 
must be be detached from the book by gently 
blowing it intoa scoop of paper, to prevent it 
from being carried away mi any chance 
draught ofair. It 1s now carefully raised with 
a palette-knife and a gilder’s “tip’—a kind of 
flat brush made expressly for this Te 
and laid upon an open book ora sheetof writ- 
ing paper, where it is cut with a palette knife 
into a suitable shape for the object to be cov- 
ered, It is raised from the boo 4 breathing 


upon the “tip,” and then layin upon the 
o'd leaf, which will adhere t,and enable 
t to be carried to the work to be gilded. It is 


now placed upon the frame, to which it 
adheres. This operation is repeated til the 
frame is covered,when it will have to be gently 
pressed, but not rubbed, with a dabber, made 
ot wush leather, care being taken not to rub 
off the gold. The whole is then to be carefully 
*“dgabbed"” with a soft badger-brush, the object 
being to press the gold on to the size in those 
parts which the leather dabber could not 
reach, The frame should now be left for a few 
hours, carefully guarded from dust, when it 
receives a final coat of very thin clear size,and 
the work is complete. 
I 


A Business Man wuHo MvcsT SucckEp.—The 
New York Weekly Times, of June 4, 18/9, says: 
In several of the laige cities of this country 
thereare afew business men who, for man 
reasons bave been kept constantly and fami. 
farly before the people, men whose good 
names bave not always been sufficient to pro- 
tect them from business adversity, but have 
repeatedly assisted them to rise again from 
conditions of misfortune. Among these men 
Horace Waters, long identified with the music 
trade, is a conspicnous example. Horace 
Waters & Sons.on May 2], made an assign- 
ment for their creditors, owing to losses and 
heavy expenses, Thiscourse was adopted be- 
cause Mr. Waters believed it more honorable 
to make an assignment while he could pay 100 
cents on the dollarthan to go on and 
be obliged at a later day to compro- 
mise with his creditors. He does not 
intend to let circumstances keep him 
down, but he has given up all his prop- 
erty to his creditors, and will while satisiying 
thetr demands, seek to retain the custom 
which he has acquired ad 30 years of enter- 
prise and fatr dealing. e has made arrange- 
ments to act as agentfor a person who has 
furnisbed capital todo a cash business. He 
will furnish for cash instruments of precisely 
the eame quality hitherto soid by the firm of 
Horace Waters & Sons, selling them ata great 
reduction from former prices. To those who 
send thetrorders to bim at 40 East I4th St, 
P.O Box 3530, he gives assurances that toey 
will be cheerfully and faithfully executed and 
that all who desire to make purchases may de- 
pend ae securing bargains. Mr. Waters 
has business expertence and integrity, and 
with these and indormitable energy e will as- 
suredly retain bis oid business triends, and 
~ ee | re-establish his affairs ona firm ba 
sis. Mr Waters bas also signed over his pri- 
vate » roperty to be held in reserve to meet 
any deficiencies. 


ieee: cenneneelll 
JAPANESE SERMONS.—The Japanese are great 
sermon -hesrers,.even when heathen, and the 


sermons of some of thetrown prieatsare justly 
celebrated. Totake an example or twoon'y 
from the sermons I tard. Speaking of the 
impatience of the Christian under trial :— 
“Summer and winter are each nard to bear; 
but they are soon over,and we take them as 
they come, Let us alsotake trial as oneof God's 
seasons. and believe that it is only for a sea 

son.” Of taith and work :—"A hawk and a 
crow” (the two common birds.and the former 
the mode] of the Japanese kite) “an hawk anda 
crow, you know, can fly away,when they have 
two wings. And if one wing be maimed or 
shot off.,the bird falls to the ground and cannot 
fly. We also have two wingson which we fly 
to heaven; the one is faith and the other 
works. But we can only fly thither with two; 
and if we try with one we fail to the ground, 
and flutterand crawl there like a maimed 
bird.” Of the hopes of Heaven: “When you 
fy akite,” (a universal amusement in Japan), 
“if you tle Lhe string to one place the kite will 
fall; if tc anotber. ft wt'! rise a little way, and 
then flutter and begin tu descend; but ifto the 
right spot, it willsoar intothe sky. So.if we 
Us our hopes toanything earthly, they come 
to nothing, though they sometimes seem, by 
our affections and aspirations, to mount un- 
steadily for a littie space; but when we tie 
them to Heaven, they soar into the sky, and 
dazzle us with the sunshine of God.” ’ 

k —— 2 


The so called ‘‘parallel roads’’ found in 
many parts of the world, but which are espe- 
cially characteristic of Scandinavian coast 
scenery, are said by Dr. Lehmann to be due 
exclusively to breaker action. 

a 


The Catholic pupils of the Fliwt, Mich , 
Asylum for the Deaf. Dumb and Blind, who 
— —- oe oe | tosingan English 

n OzaArt’s mass, have b - 
stated by the trustees. . a 


A five vear old girl lost in Minnesota 
woods, had the good sense to bang bite of her 
dress on tee bushes as she pny eg and these 
led to mtr putt al she had lived four 
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Pind (Ww: D. C.)—We never before heang 


of eum ; t tia Ee bed Anything 





M. A , (Monmouth, N. J.)— all 
full exp'an of your conduct 
the earilest opp rtunity. 

, (Warren, N Ei a there could 


E.L 
Beek ieee peeimgses You can give tte inyiy- 
K 


ot ete, (ieee Pa )—It is always the 
are 
strict etiquette of the Te not Bent agaainted 


Cnain (Lee, Ark.)—Wash the gold chain in warm 
soap and water, aod if very di 808p-suds 
for a minute or two, and Polish with ary este 

VacaTE, (Brown, Obto. )— Flowers of 
ip the a, Lt. im y Le na ~——s a Uappear " 
the old chemists have it. + Sowers, 


A. F. 8., (Richmond, Ind. }—You may ascertaj 
that is necessary concerni Tequirements fs 
trance to Harvard « Pacaity & letter to 
the Secretary of the Faculty. 

Evcure, (West Phila., Pa. were Invented 
in France about the year 1390. to amuse Charl VL 


during the intervais of a 
finally brought him to his grave, 
T. G. H., (Bay City, Mich. )—Assert 
Since to her, won the’ word snd hover rt 
man,’’ both! 2 matter, unless 
guilty writer. _ 


FLAT, (Bradford, Pa.)}—Tobseco was first discov. 
ered at Bt. Domingo. ia the year 1496, and was used 
freely by the pan 8, in Yucatan, in 1520. It wag 
Introduced into England in 1865, by Sir Joba Haw. 

ns. 

J. L. 8.. (Phila... Pa.)—You might 
of strong coffee to stain vou face, te more —~ 
er cate te the 4 ~S cyt + kind 

. an 
better use them. 7 od yes Sas 

BAIRD, (Fall River, Mass.)}—The Pope's ti 
ciently called regnum, is said to be symbolicat ot the 
wearer's temporal authority it was a high 
round cap, but Boniface VIII. Vy yt 
$ srewn. Benedict XII. added a second, Joho 


L. M. H.. (Oswego, ". Y.)—We think your bana. 
writing is hardly bold or firm enough for the pur- 
poses you mention. It is clear, and easily read, but 
wants ease and character. If you desire to become 
copyist, we would recommend some months constant 
practice with good business models, 


MONCKTON, (Norwood, Va. -The letters K. C. B., 
after the name of Sir Jose: ‘orter in **Pinafore,"’ 
mean that he is a Kuoight Commander of the Bath, 
one of the earliest and most exclusive of the English 
nobie societies. The other bran this society 
are Kaige of the Grand Crozs, G. C. B. and Com- 
panion C, B, 

IGNORANCE, (Grangeville, Cal. )}—The best form for 
an en ment ring for persons in moderate circum- 
stances is one of plain gold with initials of the lady 
and gentleman engraved inside, besides the date of 
the presentation, or en ment. No inscription, 
either from the Latin or any other language, is in 
such good taste as the simple initiais with the date, 


P. L. R., (Suffolk, N. ¥.)—Our knowledge of the 
cause of consumption is still obscure. A hereditary 
influence undou btedly enters often into the causation; 
Persons whose parents, or grandparents. having been 
consumptive being more likely to be afflicted with the 
complaint than others. Statistics show that the 
disease prevails especialy amon, | whore occa- 
pations involve a sedentary life, and confinement 
within doors. 


B. B., (Fountain, Ind. )—Bare ball ir considered by 
the English as an elaboration of *‘rounders,’’ and by 
Americans at a development of *‘town ball.’’ It is, 
however, noticed tn a let'er written by the famous 
Lady Hervey, in 174°, wherein she descri bow the 
famliy of Frederic, Prince of Wales, were amusing 
themselves by playing base ball—a game known by 
nearly everyone, 


EDGAR, (Logan, Ill.)—We gather from what yes 
say that the young lady in question Is romantic. im- 
pressionable. Geanine. and ofa nature. Witb- 
out dount she been !m upon by thoughtless 
or malicious persons Your best course, we think, is 
to let the matter drop altog: ther, and when you seek 
the socie'y of women, try to avoid those who are not 
influenced by every breath of opinion, or scandal, that 
may. be blown about by the gossips of the neighbor- 


. 
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UNFORTUNATE, (New York, N. Y.)-A wife sepa- 
rated from her bushand by mutual consent, and de- 
string to be reconciled, should ask of some mutual 
friend If reconciliation be possible, &he would pot be 
ustified in addressing any communication directly. 
Such a course would break the ement, and endan- 
ger everything. The position ts a dificult one, and 
calls for great prudence and watchfulness: more par- 
ticularly Is this necessary, as the wife is left with the 
care of a little girl. 


CLAUDE, (Flint, Mich.)—The habit of fainting Is, 
like other essentially morbid and deplorab'e ha oe 
contracted under the 1 fluence of a depraved mora 
and physical tone. Parents should treat it very seri- 
ously, and by the judicious a¢ministration of aperi- 
ents and tonics. given with medical advice as to the 

articular needs of the individual case, arrest it at 

he outset.” A girl who faints at will must be seriously 
outof health. and is not a fit associate for other youn 
persons. She should be kept wholly apart until cu 
of the malady. 


CLARICE, (Salem, N. J.)—The pretence of Platonic 
affection between persons who could marry, vut do 
not choose to do so, although they desire to I've in 
companionship isa myth and asnare. The sentiment 
described is not at the present moment a fully devel- 
oped feeling. The compassion may ripen into regard. 
**Pity’’ Is often the first step to love. The case par- 
rated provesn thing. The imperfect self-knowledge 
of a young woman of twenty-five years cannot re- 
verse the experience of ages. Platonic affection iss 
name for a sentiment which has no permanent exist- 
ence. 


P. G. J., (Phila., Pa.)—The matter is one that be- 
longs to casuistry. Sir Walter Scott in several letters 
yet extant did deny most emphatically that be was "be 
author of * Waverly.*’ This, however, may be thus 
explained: *cott had not succeeded as a poe’; he 
therefore embarked in anonymously, and # rote 
Waverly. Then came the Scotch novels, as they were 
called, by the anthor of Waverly, and the myst*ry 
helped the sale. Everybody wrndere’d who this er 
lific author was who pou ovutso many novels, He 
was called the ‘Great Unknown,’’ and books were 
written to prove who he was, one ing that it was 
Walter Scott because the author did not quote Wa'ter 
Scott. Thencefor ward Scott Gos himself. W | 
taxed with bel gthe autbor, he persistently den! 
it,and justified himself thus: It was his business, 
and not any one else's; bis secret was none of thetre; 
it could do them ro good, and why shou 
he tell them ¥ ‘s 
secret from the beginning. and kept it. In aes 

oe copy of Waverly, Scott 


SopHtE, (Camden, N. J.)—There are many like 
who would like to know how to avoid beers 
flushed after walk'ng, dancing oreating. All > 
— Ay’ Log bn yg MR a eeen tbe our 
sults from re on 0 v 
face of the skin. exertion is 


aps “ 

diMcul’ digestion caure shoul ve sqush- 
on medy can suggest 

ing’’ = Ay is to reduce the infiuesce 

of the disturting foree by sccustomine the cirealarite 


db vesrets, will not be so 

violent measures of al! kinds. are out of the question. 
If the * ‘Sushi ~» te very great, it procred re 
a special condition of the a ‘who wil 













